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Get 
Onignmal 
Tone 


Tone means almost everything in 
your new set! You'll be hearing it 
every day for years; be sure at the 
start. Get the full benefit of Columbia's 
latest development in radio— 
ORIGINAL tone! We invite you to 
compare this wonderful new radiogram 
with any other. It will tell its own 
story. Try it at home. Its reception 
qualities will be fully demonstrated. 
Hear the greater beauty of your records. 
Note the floor cabinet of pleasant 
modern design in dark polished walnut. 
Let us send you complete particulars. 








Use the 
COLUMBIA DEALER SERVICE 


Expert advice on local radio conditions and 
service after sales. 


Columbia Radiograph Four 
(A.C. or D.C.) 


32 gns. cash. 


or delivered on first payment of 
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SELECTED FROM SUPPLEMENT N° 113, MAY 1933 


VOCAL 


New Wagnerian Series 





CARL HARTMANN (Tenor), 
FRIEDRICH (Soprano), 
HOUSE ORCHESTRA, BERLIN 


(Conducted by Dr. Weissmann) (In German) 
LOHENGRIN —Bridal Chamber Scene, Act 3 
Part 1. ‘‘ Das siisse Lied verhalt’’ (The blissful 
strain is o’er) 

Part 2. ‘“* Wie hehr erkenn’ ich uns’rer Liebe Wesen 
(What Charmed Links did Heav’n to Thee Unite 
Me) R 1491 


Part 3. ‘‘Athmest du nicht’”’ (Say, dost Thou 
Breathe) 


Part 4. ‘ Geliebte !’’ (My Lov’d One) 


ELISABETH 
TE OPERA 


” 


R 1492 


Two Schubert Favourites by Tauber 





RICHARD TAUBER (Tenor) (In German) 
Serenade (Leise flehen meine Lieder) (Schubert) 
The Phantom Double (‘‘ Schwanengesang ’’) 

RO 20217 


CLAIRE DUX (Soprano) 
Morgen! (To-morrow !), Op. 27, No. 4 
(Richard Strauss) 
Ave Maria (Schubert), Op. 52, No. 6 RO 20218 


(In German) 


The Late Anny Ahlers, Star of ‘‘ The Dubarry”’ 





ANNY AHLERS (Soprano) 


Is Your Heart Still Free ? 
I should like to be really in Love 


(In German) 


R 1489 


LESLIE HUTCHINSON 


Blue River—Roll On 
My Love Song (Miller-Burnaby) 


(Cole Bros.-Hutch) 
R 1483 


ELSIE AND DORIS WATERS 


What it Feels like to Broadcast (E. & D. Waters) 
Just Gert and Daisy R 1490 


Oxfordshire Dialect Record 





‘**OUR BILL ”’ 


Ducks. Two Parts (Frederick Grisewood) R 1487 


ANN SUTER 


This new Sweetie of Mine 


If I were You (I'd fall in Love with Me) R 1485 


HUGH MORTON (John Ridley at the Piano) 


My Heart’s to Let (‘‘ He Wanted Adventure ”’) 
That’s All that matters to Me R 1493 


Series R 10-inch 2s. 6d. 


Series RO 


DANCE (British) 


HARRY ROY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(From the Café Anglais) (With Vocal Refrain) 
Contented (Fox-Trot) 
That’s My Home (Fox-Trot) 
Wah-De-Dah (Fox-Trot) 
Waiting for To-morrow and You (Fox-Trot) 
Rd 





INSTRUMENTAL 


PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH (Pianoforte Solc) 


He Wanted Adventure. Selection 
Two Parts R14 





THE SAW PLAYER (Orchestra and Vocal Effe 
Moonlight (‘‘ Werther ’’) (Mas 
Speak to Me of Love (Lenoir) R4 


THE BIJOU ACCORDEON ORCHESTRA 
The Yodelling Accordeonist (Polka) 
Grisette (Waltz) (Cuvelier) 

Second New ‘ Rhythm-Style’’ Series 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


No. 47—That Rhythm Man (Fox-Trot) 
No. 48—Blue, Turning Grey over You (Fox-T 
I 





Ed. Lang Memorial Records 


The Late ED. LANG (Guitar Solo) 


No. 49—Church Street Sobbin’ Blues 
No. 50—There’ll be some changes made |: |! 





Guitar Duets with Lonnie Johnson 


No. 51—Bullfrog Moan 
No. 52—A Handful of Riffs 





EXCLUSIVE RECORDS BY 
LOTTE LEHMANN 


RO 20171 Die Fledermaus. ‘ Couplet ” and ‘‘ Csardas" 
RO 20174 Mignon. “ There with Him is She’’ and 
** Styrienne "’ 
RO 20122 Tristan and Isolde. ‘ Isolde’s Liebestod " 
Valkyries. ‘‘ Dubist der Lenz ”’ 
RO 20113 Lohengrin. ‘* Elsa’s Prayer ’’ and ‘* Song 
the Breezes ”’ 


LOTTE LEHMANN, TAUBER, 
BRANZELL, etc., with Chorus 


R 20085 Die Fledermaus. Finale (Waltz Scene), Act 2 
R 20104 The Gypsy Baron. ‘ Erist Baron "’ and Finale, 
Act 2 








10-inch 4s. Series R 12-inch 6s. 
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of the works of Brahms provide 

all the best of this great master’s 
compositions—Symphonies, Concertos, 
Uvertures, Chamber Music and Lieder. 
These works have been recorded by the 
finest orchestras, instrumentalists and 
singers. Look down this list—you will 
be sure to find some work or other to 
supplement your collection of Brahms. 


SYMPHONIES 
No. 1 in C Minor — 
L.S.O. (conducted Abendroth) 
D1454-58, 6/- each 
Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra 


H: MASTER’S VOICE recordings 


D1499-1503, 6/- each . 


No. 2 in D Major — Stokowski and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra D1877-82, 6/- each 
No. 3 in F Major — 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (con- 
ducted Krauss) ©2026-29, 4/- each 
Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra 
D1769-73, 6/- each 
No. 4 in E Minor —L.S.O. (conducted 
Abendroth) D1265-70, 6/- each 


CONCERTOS 
Pianoforte No. ‘1 in D Minor — Backhaus 
and B.B.C. Orchestra (conducted Adrian 
Boult) DB1839-43, 6/- each 
Pianoforte No. 2 in B Flat — Rubinstein 
and L.S.O. (conducted Coates) 
D1746-50, 6 - each 
Double in A Minor—Thibaud, Casals and 
Casals Orchestra of Barcelona (conducted 
Cortot) DB1311-14, 6/- each 
Violin in D — Kreisler and Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra (conducted Blech) 
DB1120-24, 6/- each 


OVERTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Academic Festival Overture — Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra (conducted Klemperer) 
D1853-54, 6/- each 
Tragic Overture — B.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra (conducted Boult) 
DB1803-4. 6/- each 
Variations ona Theme by Haydn — London 
Symphony Orchestra (conducted Casals) 
D1376-8, 6/- each 
*Serenade for Orchestra—London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (conducted Blech) 
DB1670, 6/- 


RECORDS OF 
ALL THE 
BEST OF 
BRAHMS 





L[HIS MASTERS VOICE 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
*Quartet in C Minor, No. 1, Op. 51— 
Busch Quartet DB1907-10, 6/- cach 
*Pianoforte Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25— 
Rubinstein and Members of Pro Arte 
Quartet DB1813-16. 6/- each 
*Pianoforte Quartet in A Major, Op. 26 — 
Serkin and Members of Busch Quartet 
DB1849-52, 6/- each 
*Quartet in B Flat Major, Op. 67—Budapest 
, Quartet DB1859-62, 6/- each 
*String Quintet in G Major, Op. 111— 
Budapest Quartet and Hans Mahlke 
DB1866-68, 6/- each 
Pianoforte Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34— 
Flonzaley Quartet and Bauer 
DB970-74, 6/- each 
*Sonata in A Minor, No. 2, Op. 10o— 
Busch and Serkin DB1805-6. 6/- each 
*Sonata in D Minor, No. 3, Op. 108— 
Kochanski and Rubinstein 
DB1728-30. 6/- each 
Sonata in D Minor, No. 3, Op. 108— 
Menges and Samuel C1923-25, 4/- each 
Sonata in A Major, No. 2, Op. 100o— 
Menges and Samuel 
B3098-100, 2/6 each 
Sonata in E Minor, Op. 38—Harrison and 
Moore D1380-2, 6'- each 
*Sonata in G Minor, Op. 78—Busch and 
Serkin DB1527-29, 6/- each 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Capriccio in B Minor, Op. 76— 


Rubinstein DB1258, 6/- 
*Bauer DA1055, 4/- 
Lamond D1646, 6/- 

Cradle Song, No. 4, Op. 49—Cortot 
DA691, 4/- 


Variations on a theme by Paganini, Op. 35, 
Nos. 1 to 8—Backhaus 

DB1388-89, 6/- each 

“Album of Pianoforte Music—Backhaus 

Album No. 182 DB1894-1S00, 6/-eac 

Hungarian Dance, No. 5—Waltz in A 
Flat, No. 51, Op. 39—Hambourg 

C2007, 4/- 








Intermezzo in C Major—Moiseivitch 
E538, 4- 
Rhapsody in E Flat—Moiseivitch 
D1648, 6/- 
Variations on a Theme by Handel, Op. 
24—Moiseivitch D1828-30, 6/- eaco 


LIEDER 
Geistliches Wiegenlied—Gerhardt 

DB1030, 6/- 
Immer leiser — Von ewiger Liebe— 
Gerhardt DB1021, 6,- 

Die Mainacht — Sapphische Ode— 
Olszewska E546, 4/- 
Von ewiger Liebe—Ruhe Sissliebchen im 
Schatten—Onegin DB1485. 6- 
*Auf dem Kirchhofe—Vergebliches Stand- 
chen — Das Madchen spricht—Gerhardt 
D2007. 6/- 
*Wie komm’ ich denn zur Tir herein— 
Mein Miadel hat’ ’nen Rosenmund — 
Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht barfuss 
geh’n — Erlaube mir, Feinsliebchen— 


Gerhardt D2008, 6 - 
*Feldeinsamkeit — Nachtigall — Standchen 
Gerhardt D2009, 6/- 
*Cradle Song—Suddaby B4009. 2.6 


Vor dem Fenster—Gerhardt DA835, 4/- 


MISCELLANEOUS ORCHESTRAL 
AND VOCAL WORKS 
Alto Rhapsody — Onegin, Berlin State 
Opera Sechenee and Berlin Doctors’ Choir 
(conducted Singer) DB1442-43. 6/- each 
*German Requiem—Choir of the Sing- 
akademie Berlin (conducted Prof. Geo. 
Schumann) C2381-83, 4/- each 
Requiem—How lovely is Thy dwelling 
place — Choir of the Temple Church, 
London B3453, 2/6 
*Requiem—Ye that are now sorrowful— 
Austral and Royal Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra DB1540, 6/- 


*From the Connoisseur Catalogue. 
Obtainable to special order only. 
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EDITORIAL 


May Records 

Last month’s Editorial brought me such a number of 
extremely interesting letters that perhaps I ought to 
comment upon the records of last month before I start 
discussing some of these letters. 

For some years now I have been hoping for a recording 
of Brahms’s Tragic Overture, which I once heard many 
years ago at a Queen’s Hall Concert in the company of 
a young friend who was killed in the war. On several 
occasions when I have seen it advertised I have made 
an attempt to hear it again, but something has always 
‘urned out to interfere with carrying out my plan. 
Then when wireless came in I was given opportunities 
to hear it, but every time something went wrong with 
the wireless or with my memory, and I never succeeded 
in hearing it. When the preliminary announcement 
of the April H.M.V. list came along I thought that my 
desire to hear it again was to be gratified at last. But 
no. Even at the moment of writing, in spite of letters 
and telegrams to the editorial office pleading for the 
Tragic Overture to be sent to me, no Tragic Overture has 
arrived. This very morning a postcard from the railway 
seemed to indicate that it had arrived, but on sending 
down to fetch it the Tragic Overture turned out to be 
broad beans and peas for Spring sowing. It is clear 
that the Tragic Overture of Brahms is my lost chord. In 
a few days I am going to the Outer Hebrides. I have 
no doubt whatever that sympathetic people, both at 
Hayes and elsewhere, will on reading this sad story 
make every effort to see that I play the Tragic Overture 
to the seals of Barra; but I have no hope at all that the 
seals will hear it. Either the galley that bears it west- 
ward will be wrecked, or the two dises will arrive broken, 
or the Post Office will suddenly decide that Barra is in 
the Canary Islands and send the Tragic Overture there, 
as once happened to a record when I was at Jethou. 
Thadé I shall hear it I cannot believe. I read in Mr. 
Anderson’s notice last month that “ the wood-wind’s 
plea and the brass warning, just after, brings the 
major-mode comfort of the second chief theme.” Well, 
my plea for the Tragic Overture is just as poignant as 
the wood-wind’s. But there is no comfort for me. The 


Freischiitz Overture played by the B.B.C. Orchestra 
conducted by Adrian Boult on a_ twelve-inch red 
H.M.V., delightful as it was and beautifully recorded, 
did not compensate for the Tragic Overture. 





The Columbia recording of Brahms’s Third Symphony 
conducted by Mengelberg and played by the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra is so good that the rather dull 
interpretation matters less than it might otherwise 
have done. Nevertheless I prefer other versions of 
the Third Symphony. The orchestral record from 
Columbia this month is undoubtedly Handel’s Origin 
of Design, arranged by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
conducted by him with the London Symphony 
Orchestra playing. I suggest that the B.B.C. should 
play this as an overture for the discussions on design 
which are to be carried on during the next two months. 
The movements are a series of dances for the ballet 
every one of which is enchanting, and every one of 
which displays the conductor at his very best. This 
twelve-inch light-blue Columbia disc is a certainty 
for everybody. I enjoyed the Decca-Polydor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Max 
Roth playing Wladigeroff’s Vardar. This is Bulgarian 
music. Most enjoyable, too, was Méhul’s Overture to 
Le Jeune Henri played by the Lamoureux Orchestra and 
conducted by Wolff on another twleve-inch Decca- 
Polydor. We have several examples of Tchaikovsky’s 
Capriccio Italien, but certainly one of the most 
attractive comes from’ Decca-Polydor on two 3s. 6d. 
twelve-inch discs with the Polonaise from Lugen 
Onegin on the fourth side, played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and conducted by Melichar. I do not 
find that my enjoyment of Prokofieff’s music in 
The Love of Three Oranges grows with acquaintance, 
but his admirers will be glad to have such a repre- 
sentative collection as Parlophone produced last month 
on three twelve-inch discs played by the Orchestra of 
the Concerts Poulet. Of the pianoforte records last 
month I think I should choose Ania Dorfmann’s 
performance of three Ecossaises of Chopin and Weber's 
La Gaité on a twelve-inch dark-blue Columbiadisc. This 
is very good recording. Another good piano record is 
a twelve-inch Decca of Murdoch in Chopin’s F Sharp 
Nocturne and the Etude, Op. 10, No. 3. 

To me the most interesting vocal occasion last 
month was the first record issued on an H.M.V. ten- 
inch plum disc of the young Irish tenor, Danny Malone. 
It is suggested that he may become another McCormack, 
and he challenges comparison to the great tenor by 
singing Mother Machree and Believe me, if all those 
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D1853-54, 6/- each 
Tragic Overture — B.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra (conducted Boult) 
DB1803-4. 6/- each 
Variations ona Theme by Haydn — London 
Symphony Orchestra (conducted Casals) 
D1376-8, 6/- each 
*Serenade for Orchestra—London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (conducted Blech) 
DB1670, 6/- 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
*Quartet in C Minor, No. 1, Op. 51— 
Busch Quartet DB1907-10, 6/- cach 
*Pianoforte Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25— 
Rubinstein and Members of Pro Arte 
Quartet DB1813-16. 6/- each 
*Pianoforte Quartet in A Major, Op. 26 — 
Serkin and Members of Busch Quartet 
DB1849-52, 6/- each 
*Quartet in B Flat Major, Op. 67—Budapest 
Quartet DB1859-62, 6/- each 
*String Quintet in G Major, Op. 111— 
Budapest Quartet and Hans Mahlke 
DB1866-68, 6/- each 
Pianoforte Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34— 
Flonzaley Quartet and Bauer 
DB970-74, 6/- each 
“Sonata in A Minor, No. 2, Op. 10oo— 
Busch and Serkin DB1805-6. 6/- each 
*Sonata in D Minor, No. 3, Op. 108— 
Kochanski and Rubinstein 
DB1728-30. 6/- each 
Sonata in D Minor, No. 3, Op. 108— 
Menges and Samuel C1923-25, 4/- each 
Sonata in A Major, No. 2, Op. 100o— 
Menges and Samuel 
B3098-100, 2/6 each 
Sonatain E Minor, Op. 38—Harrison and 
Moore D1380-2, 6'- each 
*Sonata in G Minor, Op. 78—Busch and 
Serkin DB1527-29, 6/- each 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Capriccio in B Minor, Op. 76— 
Rubinstein DB1258, 6/- 
*Bauer DA1055, 4/- 
Lamond D1646, 6/- 
Cradle Song, No. 4, Op. 49—Cortot 
DA691, 4/- 
Variations on a theme by Paganini, Op. 35, 
Nos. 1 to 8—Backhaus 
DB1388-89, 6/- each 
“Album of Pianoforte Music—Backhaus 
Album No. 182 DB1894-1S900, 6/-eac 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5—Waltz in A 
Flat, No. 51, Op. 39—Hambourg 
C2007, 4/- 





Intermezzo in C Major—Moiseivitch 
E538, 4- 
Rhapsody in E Flat—Moiseivitch 
11648, 6/- 
Variations on a Theme by Handel, Op. 
24—Moiseivitch D1828-30, 6/- eaca 


LIEDER 
Geistliches Wiegenlied—Gerhardt 

DB1030, 6/- 
Immer leiser — Von ewiger Liebe— 
Gerhardt DB1021, 6.- 

Die Mainacht — Sapphische Ode— 
Olszewska E546, 4/- 
Von ewiger Liebe—Ruhe Siissliebchen im 
Schatten—Onegin DB1485. 6- 
*Auf dem Kirchhofe—Vergebliches Stand- 
chen — Das Madchen spricht—Gerhard' 
D2007. 6/- 
*Wie komm’ ich denn zur Tir herein— 
Mein Méadel hat’ ’nen Rosenmund — 
Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht barfuss 
geh’n — Erlaube mir, Feinsliebchen— 
Gerhardt D2008, 6 - 
*Feldeinsamkeit — Nachtigall — Standchen 
Gerhardt D2009, 6/- 
*Cradle Song—Suddaby B4009, 2.6 
Vor dem Fenster—Gerhardt DA835, 4/- 


MISCELLANEOUS ORCHESTRAL 
AND VOCAL WORKS 
Alto Rhapsody — Onegin, Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and Berlin Doctors’ Choir 
(conducted Singer) DB1442-43. 6/- each 
*German Requiem—Choir of the Sing- 
akademie Berlin (conducted Prof. Geo. 
Schumann) C2381-83, 4/- each 
Requiem—How lovely is Thy dwelling 
place — Choir of the Temple Church, 
London B3453, 2/6 
*Requiem—Ye that are now sorrowful— 
Austral and Royal Opera Chorus and 
Orchestra DB1540, 6/- 


*From the Connoisseur Catalogue. 
Obtainable to special order only. 


“His Masters Voice” 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W’.1 


(Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 
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EDITORIAL 


May Records 

Last month’s Editorial brought me such a number of 
extremely interesting letters that perhaps I ought to 
comment upon the records of last month before I start 
ciscussing some of these letters. 

For some years now I have been hoping for a recording 
of Brahms’s Tragic Overture, which I once heard many 
years ago at a Queen’s Hall Concert in the company of 
a young friend who was killed in the war. On several 
occasions when I have seen it advertised I have made 
an attempt to hear it again, but something has always 
‘urned out to interfere with carrying out my plan. 
‘hen when wireless came in I was given opportunities 
to hear it, but every time something went wrong with 
the wireless or with my memory, and I never succeeded 
in hearing it. When the preliminary announcement 
of the April H.M.V. list came along I thought that my 
desire to hear it again was to be gratified at last. But 
no. Even at the moment of writing, in spite of letters 
and telegrams to the editorial office pleading for the 
Tragic Overture to be sent to me, no Tragic Overture has 
arrived. This very morning a postcard from the railway 
seemed to indicate that it had arrived, but on sending 
down to fetch it the Tragic Overture turned out to be 
broad beans and peas for Spring sowing. It is clear 
that the Tragic Overture of Brahms is my lost chord. In 
a few days I am going to the Outer Hebrides. I have 
no doubt whatever that sympathetic people, both at 
Hayes and elsewhere, will on reading this sad story 
make every effort to see that I play the Tragic Overture 
to the seals of Barra; but I have no hope at all that the 
seals will hear it. Either the galley that bears it west- 
ward will be wrecked, or the two discs will arrive broken, 
or the Post Office will suddenly decide that Barra is in 
the Canary Islands and send the Tragic Overture there, 
as once happened to a record when I was at Jethou. 
Thaé I shall hear it I cannot believe. I read in Mr. 
Anderson’s notice last month that ‘ the wood-wind’s 
plea and the brass warning, just after, brings the 
major-mode comfort of the second chief theme.” Well, 
my plea for the Tragic Overture is just as poignant as 
the wood-wind’s. But there is no comfort for me. The 
Freischiitz Overture played by the B.B.C. Orchestra 
conducted by Adrian Boult on a _ twelve-inch red 
H.M.V., delightful as it was and beautifully recorded, 
did not compensate for the Tragic Overture. 


The Columbia recording of Brahms’s Third Symphony 
conducted by Mengelberg and played by the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra is so good that the rather dull 
interpretation matters less than it might otherwise 
have done. Nevertheless I prefer other versions of 
the Third Symphony. The orchestral record from 
Columbia this month is undoubtedly Handel’s Origin 
of Design, arranged by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
conducted by him with the London Symphony 
Orchestra playing. I suggest that the B.B.C. should 
play this as an overture for the discussions on design 
which are to be carried on during the next two months. 
The movements are a series of dances for the ballet 
every one of which is enchanting, and every one of 
which displays the conductor at his very best. This 
twelve-inch light-blue Columbia disc is a certainty 
for everybody. I enjoyed the Decca-Polydor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Max 
Roth playing Wladigeroff’s Vardar. This is Bulgarian 
music. Most enjoyable, too, was Méhul’s Overture to 
Le Jeune Henri played by the Lamoureux Orchestra and 
conducted by Wolff on another twleve-inch Decca- 
Polydor. We have several examples of Tchaikovsky’s 
Capriccio Italien, but certainly one of the most 
attractive comes from Decca-Polydor on two 3s. 6d. 
twelve-inch discs with the Polonaise from Eugen 
Onegin on the fourth side, played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra and conducted by Melichar. I do not 
find that my enjoyment of Prokofieff’s music in 
The Love of Three Oranges grows with acquaintance, 
but his admirers will be glad to have such a repre- 
sentative collection as Parlophone produced last month 
on three twelve-inch discs played by the Orchestra of 
the Concerts Poulet. Of the pianoforte records last 
month I think I should choose Ania Dorfmann’s 
performance of three Ecossaises of Chopin and Weber's 
La Gaité on a twelve-inch dark-blue Columbiadisc. This 
is very good recording. Another good piano record is 
a twelve-inch Decca of Murdoch in Chopin’s F Sharp 
Nocturne and the Etude, Op. 10, No. 3. 

To me the most interesting vocal occasion last 
month was the first record issued on an H.M.V. ten- 
inch plum disc of the young Irish tenor, Danny Malone. 
It is suggested that he may become another McCormack, 
and he challenges comparison to the great tenor by 
singing Mother Machree and Believe me, if all those 
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endearing young charms, both of which ballads have been 
sung as perfectly as they could be sung by McCormack 
himself. There is no doubt whatever about the quality 
of Mr. Malone’s voice, no doubt whatever about the 
clarity of his words, and no doubt whatever about his 
emotional sincerity ; but there is equally no doubt 
whatever that he has a long way to go before he can 
hope to sustain successfully either the comparison with 
or the comparison to McCormack. Those who have 
on occasions taken me to task for what they consider 
my extravagant admiration for the senior singer might 
appreciate better the reasons for this admiration if 
they would compare Danny Malone’s performance of 
these two ballads with McCormack’s. It would also 
help people to understand, and this is particularly 
necessary nowadays, why a strict training is so necessary 
for a singer. McCormack has long ago reached the 
point where art conceals itself so successfully that the 
listener is deceived by the apparent simplicity of it all. 
The progress of any artist, creative or interpretative, is 
always a three-stage progress. In the first stage his 
work carries itself along by the freshness of his pre- 
sentation, a freshness which at the same time almost 
always displays very obviously the influence of his 
predecessors and masters, by the spontaneity of his 
inspiration, and what is perhaps for him best of all by 
the irresponsibility of what for want of a better word 
I may call his exploration. The second stage is less 
agreeable. He has roused hopes, provoked comparisons, 
and inevitably begun to disappoint his admirers. It 
is during this second stage that he must learn to master 
his technique, even at the expense of his freshness and 
spontaneity, and it is at the end of the second stage 
that so many artists, creative and interpretative, only 
succeed in establishing themselves in a lower class than 
their admirers had hoped. The third stage demands 
that vitality from the artist which will render to him 
again what he possessed in youth, render it to him with 
all the accomplishment which he has learnt during that 
laborious and discouraging second stage. Shakespeare 
and Beethoven provide perfect examples of this three- 
fold progress in the highest form. I wonder how many 
readers have heard or still possess those first McCormack 
records which were published by Columbia. There 
was one called The Croppy Boy which is to my mind 
one of the most moving records ever published. The 
vitality and freshness and force of it were overwhelming. 
It would do Mr. Malone a disservice to suggest that this 
first record of his displays promise like that. No matter. 
He is a fine natural singer with a beautiful timbre and, 
most precious gift, an easy clarity and enunciation which 
should ensure him an extended popularity. Whether 
he can rise to the first rank of singers will depend on 
circumstances about which I cannot pretend to know 
anything. 

The last record to which I would call special attention 
this month is a ten-inch H.M.V. of Miss Florence 
Desmond giving a remarkable impression of Marlene 
Dietrich, Greta Garbo and Tallulah Bankhead, singing 








new words to popular songs. Those who practise 
mimicry (and in a humble way I practise it occasionally 
myself) know how much depends on personal contact 
with their audience. Mimicry by voice alone over the 
radio or on a gramophone record demands an almost 
miraculous accuracy of impersonation, and the gramo- 
phone is an even harder test than the radio. I could 
wish that supreme impersonators like Miss Florence 
Desmond would occasionally desert the stage for their 
quarry and extend their hunting to other spheres of 
public life. Unfortunately the best mimics have always 
been women, and therefore politicians, parsons, ani 
poets have evaded them. Still, with the introduction 
of radio, the field for vocal caricature is much wider than 
it used to be, and I suggest to Miss Desmond a series 0! 
vocal skits on well-known broadcasters. Her powers 
are so wonderful that I cannot believe any task beyond 
her. 


Statistics 

My tentative statistical excursion inspired asi 
month by the 1933 Catalogue of His Master’s Voice has 
brought a large response from readers whose letter: 
enable us to carry our researches further this month. 
Nobody has ventured to tackle all the recording 
catalogues, but by combining information from several! 
readers I can produce a good deal of extra information 
as the following list will show :— 


1. Blue Danube Waltz 41 recordings. 
2. Handel’s Largo 37 - 
3 ( Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 30 a 
“* \ Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffmann) ae 
5. ’O Sole Mio 28 a 
6 Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticana) 27 ~ 
: { Liebestriume (Liszt) 27 7 
The Rosary (Nevin) 26 és 
8 Love’s Old Sweet Song 26 Hs 
* | You Are My Heart’s Delight (Léhar) 26 ze 
Londonderry Air 26 . 
12. The Lost Chord 25 L 


Here then we have what may definitely be considered 
by popular verdict the twelve favourite pieces of music. 
As soon as I had written that I attempted to look 
through back volumes of Toe GRAMOPHONE to find out 
how the list compared with our competition for the 
most popular tunes; but I regret to say that after 
wasting a valuable half-hour I cannot find the result of 
that competition! I had an impression that it was 
held last year, but on looking through these back 
numbers I was appalled to find how many topics 
discussed in this editorial only last year, as I fancied, 
were actually discussed several years ago. The rapid 
flight of time became too much for my emotions, and | 
gave up pursuing that competition down the avenues 
of the past. 
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In the list of twelve items printed above it is notice- 
able that only one piece can claim any advantage from 
comparative novelty. That is ‘“ You are my heart’s 
delight” from Léhar’s ‘‘ Land of Smiles.”’ All the others 
are years old. In a late Victorian list I should have 
expected to find Home, Sweet Home prominent, and it 
is perhaps as typical as anything else of our age that 
Home, Sweet Home is losing its appeal. Indeed, I should 
fancy that if it appeals anywhere now it is in the United 
States ; at any rate, that is where the home referred 
to in the words is situated. A gloomy and depressing 
place it is too, on the outskirts of Schenectady. Once 
upon a time, on a grey November afternoon over 
twenty years ago, I found myself looking through wide 
pillared gates at a yellowish house surrounded by 
tristful bare trees. It was apparently a school, and the 
little victims, heedless of their doom, were playing some 
game in the turfless November mud. ‘“ That,” I 
thought to myself, ‘is one of the most melancholy 
piaces 1 have contemplated,” and no sooner had I 
decided as much than I read on an inscription attached 
to one of the pillars of the gate that in this house had 
been born the author of Home, Sweet Home, who had 
died, as I remember, somewhere in North Africa. 

It is possible that further investigation of the 
catalogues might win a place in the above list for 
‘‘ Because ”’ (Guy d’Hardelot) and ‘‘ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,”’of which there are nine recordings in the 
1933 H.M.V. Catalogue, thus equalling The Rosary and 
outnumbering The Lost Chord by one. There are seven 
recordings of Tosti’s Goodbye, Rimsky Korsakov’s 
Chanson Hindoue, and Toselli’s Serenade. Another 
correspondent finds eight of Songs my mother taught me 
and Softly awakes my heart, while of operatic arias in 
Italian Vesti la giubba and E lucevan le stelle lead the 
rest with eight apiece. This includes the performances 
from the albums of Pagliacci and La Tosca. 

Of the twelve pieces of music in the list I suppose that 
the only two to which the taste and knowledge of a 
critic like Mr. Anderson would admit are Handel’s 
Largo and The Londonderry Air, though, of course, in 
its class the Blue Danube would have to receive 
acknowledgment. I fancy that the popularity of the best 
waltzes is partially influenced by old associations. 
Moreover, the Blue Danube is the one which everybody 
recognises. Probably the most meretricious piece of 
music is The Rosary, with its “ greasy chromatics ”’ as 
Mr. Ernest Newman once called them. It is a queer 
thought that a Catholic devotion like the rosary should 
have roused enough sentiment in non-Catholics to 
perpetrate one of the worst novels, one of the worst 
lyrics, and one of the worst tunes ever written. There’s 
a nice problem for somebody, perhaps Freud. 


My discovery of forty-four separate tunes and songs 
beginning with the word ‘“‘ when” was easily beaten, 
as I ought to have known it would be, by separate tunes 
and songs beginning with ‘I,’ of which there are 
sixty-five. If we add to that twenty ‘ I’m’s,” eight 
“PIs,” four “ P’ve’s,” and two ‘“ I’d’s,” we are only 









As a bit of a cooler for froth- 


one off the century. 
blowers I may mention that “‘ We” and its combina- 
tions can only muster eight recordings between them, 
whereas “‘ you”? and its combinations touch thirty. 
In case, however, the altruists should begin to con- 
gratulate themselves, I shall add to the ninety-nine 
“T's” sixty-seven ‘‘ My’s,” making a grand total of 
one hundred and sixty-six separate items in favour of 
unabashed egoism. There are only five ‘‘ She’s,” but 
on the other hand there are only four ‘‘ He’s.”” Coming 
to exclamations, we find a hundred and seven “ O’s”’ 
and ‘‘Oh’s” with one ‘‘Ooh”; but there are only 
nine ‘‘ Ah’s.”’ 

I rather wish that the recording companies would 
publish some of the circulations of singers. I cannot 
help thinking that they do not make enough of the 
popular enjoyment of statistics. One correspondent 
questions my claim for Conchita Supervia to be the 
most popular woman singer for the gramophone. He is 
convinced that Elisabeth Schumann is far ahead of her. 
I confess this surprises me, not through any lack of 
admiration for Elisabeth Schumann, but because I 
should have thought that Conchita Supervia would 
have made a more general appeal to the British public. 
The same correspondent pleads for more attention to 
our native singers such as Flora Woodman, Sylvia 
Nelis, and Noel Eadie, and proposes particularly that 
Sylvia Nelis should sing O dear, what can the matter be ?, 
which I heartily second. I think that we can assume 
that if our native women singers were able to make 
their words heard they would enjoy a much wider 
popularity. Elsie Suddaby is a case in point. She 
cannot make her words distinguishable, and the result 
is that she has to rely entirely on the charm of her voice, 
which is not enough for a great popular success. While 
on the subject of pleas for recordings | want to enter 
a plea myself for a re-recording of Bliss’s Rout, which, 
by the way, offers an opportunity to a soprano voice 
without making any demand upon her diction. 

This correspondent raises a number of other interest- 
ing points for discussion, but I am reserving the 
Terpander business for a future editorial. Terpander’s 
theories have reduced several correspondents to such 
a state of fury that their letters positively champ as 
they are taken out of their envelopes. On the other 
side, prayers are being offered in several parts of the 
country for my conversion to Stravinsky, and the 
playing over of the Soldier's Tale day after day is 
arousing in its humble fashion the same kind of interest 
a long distance flight arouses. 


9 


Societies 

My protest against the records of the various societies 
being made generally available is not always welcomed 
by correspondents who are themselves members of 
various societies. Some of them suggest that the 
individual records should be made available to the 
general public at an enhanced price, and this of course 
might solve the problem. Undoubtedly many who are 
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not prepared to subscribe for the whole of Beethoven’s 
Piano Sonatas even when played by Schnabel would 
welcome an opportunity of acquiring one or two popular 
favouriteslikethe “Moonlight” andthe ‘“‘Appassionata.”’ 
That is all very well, but we have to consider the point 
of view of other artists. X may have been extremely 
anxious to record one of the less popular sonatas of 
Beethoven, but by pressure from a recording company 
he may have abandoned his idea in order to give another 
performance of the ‘“‘ Moonlight ’’ Sonata because the 
‘** Moonlight ’”? Sonata, however often it be recorded, 
always sells. X has a right to feel aggrieved if the 
popular sonatas are taken out of the Beethoven Piano 
Sonata Society albums and put in the general catalogue 
even at an enhanced price. Moreover, an opportunity 
to acquire records of Schnabel’s Beethoven-playing is 
not denied to the public, because one by one the 
concertos are appearing in the general list. We already 
have the First and the Fifth, and this month I under- 
stand the Fourth is to be published. The Sibelius 
Society is perhaps in another category, for there it is not 
so much a matter of the interpretation as of the com- 
poser himself. Nevertheless, there have been oppor- 
tunities for the public to acquire records of Sibelius, 
and it is perfectly certain that if the public response had 
been as generous as the public response to ‘‘ The 
Rosary ” we should not have had to have a Sibelius 
Society founded. With the help of the Finnish 
Government Columbia were able to offer us magnificent 
recordings of the First and Second Symphonies, and in 
the H.M.V. Second Connoisseur Catalogue may be 
found that wonderful Swan of Tuonela. What was the 
response ? Be sure that it was not overwhelming. 


It may be possible to take in a large number of extra 
members for all these societies when the present 
stringency of money has relaxed and when people 
realise that the world was never so rich as it is to-day if 
they will only have the courage to abolish the financial 
tyranny of the banks under which we suffer. Nothing 
affords a better example than the gramophone of the 
pestilent rubbish that is being talked about over- 
production. It is from under-consumption that we 
suffer, not from over-production. Is there a single 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE who would not buy more 
records if he could ? Is there a single reader who, with 
his hand on his heart, would declare that he has bought 
all the records that he wants this year ? This is not the 
place to expound an economic theory, but I do beg 
readers to give themselves the trouble of studying 
Major Douglas’s Theory of Social Credit, or if they are 
not prepared to indulge in books, at least to expend 
sixpence on The New English Weekly, in which may be 
read every week a most brilliant exposition of what 
offers the only financial salvation for the world we live 
in. I have no personal interest in The New English 
Weekly. I do not know any of the men who run it. I 
bring it to the notice of readers of THE GRAMOPHONE as 
I would bring before their notice anything in the truth 
and honesty and value of which I fervidly believed. 


This is the last number of our tenth volume, and | 
cannot have written far short of half a million words 
about various aspects of the gramophone ; but at the 
end of ten years I never felt more discouraged about the 
future of the gramophone than I feel at this moment. 
Yet, the discouragement is entirely material and 
caused entirely by the prospect of seeing a steady 
decrease in purchasing power among the devotees of 
music. Everything has been done by the recording 
companies to battle against this ‘‘ depression,” as it 
is conveniently called by the obstinate doctors who 
refuse to perceive that they can offer nothing but 
palliatives and are as far from curing the patient as they 
ever were. This mundane “ depression ”’ could be cure: 
in a few months at the expense of a very small number 
of people, none of whom has shown himself entitled any 
longer to the consideration of his fellow men. I do no! 
propose to make a habit of uttering this kind of protes! 
against the financial slavery to which we are at presen! 
bound, but I cannot bring myself to allow the tenth) 
year of THE GRAMOPHONE to come to an end on a note 
of lazy optimism. Merely to hope that somehow or 
other financial affairs will right themselves is to make 
the heart sick with hope deferred. It is sad to contrast 
the way in which the centenary of Beethoven’s death 
was celebrated with the way the centenary of Brahms’s 
birth is to be celebrated, and only because nobody has 
any money to spare. 

One of our correspondents makes a special plea for a 
representative collection of Brahms’s songs and requests 
particularly that Miss Enid Cruikshank should record 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer. He also suggests 
that the Liebeslieder Waltzes should be sung by a chorus 
to a piano accompaniment. The singer he advocates 
for recording the songs is Mr. Keith Faulkner, a choice 
which most people will endorse. I daresay that, if a 
sufficient number of enthusiasts got together, an album 
might be managed ; but it is no use pretending that it is 
a foregone conclusion. I have other letters this month 
advocating the claims of Vaughan Williams and Arnold 
Bax. I have a worried letter about the necessity for 
authoritative recordings of Paderewski. Indeed, I may 
say that the evidence of the continually increasing 
interest in the gramophone’s duty toward music is 
clearer than it ever has been. After all, with that 
evidence before us, we may feel justifiably proud of the 
part our paper has played in ten years of gramophone 
progress. Our advertisers and our readers have helped 
us in a way that it is the fortune of few papers to enjoy. 
With that goodwill at our back we shall confront the 
critical decade before us. 

In the near future I shall return to the Terpander 
business and discuss some of the extremely interesting 
points correspondents have raised. There will also be a 
new list of H.M.V. Connoisseur records, including a good 
selection of Brahms’s chamber music. And last, but 
by no means least, there is the place of Brahms to be 
debated. 


ComMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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MOZART 
SoNATA IN A MINOR K.V.310 
Kathleen Long (piano) 
Two 12-inch Records 4s. each 
I.M.1149-50 
QuarTeT IN C}Major, K.V.465 
Budapest Quartet 
Three 12-inch Records 6s. each 
I.M.1159-61 
ZePHYRETTEN LEICHT GEFIEDERT 
(Ye Gentle Breezes) 
(“ Idomeneo,” Act 3) 
Se 1L Papre Perpet (If I lost my 
Father) (“‘ Idomeneo,”’ Act 2) 
Ria GrnsTeR (Soprano) with 
Orchestra 
One 12-inch Record 6s. 1.M.1151 


LISZT 
SonATA IN B MINorR 
Horowitz (piano) 
Three 12-inch Records 6s. each 
I.M.1135-37 


DEBUSSY 
QuarTET IN G MINoR, OP. 10 
Pro Arte Quartet 
Four 12-inch Records 6s. each 
I.M.1155-58 


Conwlt Alfred Imhof Ltd. on all your 
record problems. You may want a special 
record but do not know its title. If you can 
hum just a few bars of the melody, Imhof 
will soon help you out. 





Some Notable New Recordings 


The latest Continenta! issues include some 
works of surpassing interest and beauty. 
The following is a representative list, and 
Alfred Imhof cordially invites connoisseurs 
to a private audition at Imhof House or—if a 
personal visit is inconvenient—any of these 
records will be gladly sent on approval, 
provided that those taking advantage of this 
offer will undertake to use fibre needles only 


BACH 
CONCERTO IN E Major 
Elman (violin) with Orchestra conducted by 
Collingwood 


Three 12-inch Records 6s.each  1.M.1129-31 


BEETHOVEN 
MIR IST SO WUNDERBAR (He doth to me incline) 
(‘‘ Fidelio,” Act 1) 
ER STERBE, DOCH ER SOLL ERST WISSEN (Thou 
diest) (“ Fidelio,” Act 2) 
Gottlieb, Ludwig, Domgraf-Fassbaender, 
Grossmann and the Berlin State Orchestra 
One 12-inch Record 6s. I.M.1152 


WAGNER 
Prize Sonc (‘‘ The Mastersingers,”’ Act 3) 
Melchior (Tenor) 
SIEGFRIED FORGES THE SWORD (“ Siegfried,” 
Act 1) 
Melchior (Tenor) and Reiss (Tenor) with the 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Albert Coates 
One 12-inch Record 6s. 


I.M.1153 








BRAHMS 


QuarTET IN Bh Major, Op. 67 

Budapest String Quartet 

Four 12-inch Records 6s. each 
I.M.1120-23 

QuINTET IN G Major, Op. 111 

Mahlke (viola) and the Budapest 

String Quartet 
Three 12-inch Records 6s. each 


1.M.1124-26 
SCHUBERT 
GERMAN Dances. Posthumous 


work, date October, 1824 (arr. 
Webern) 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Blech 

One 12-inch Record 6s. 1.M.1154 


POULENC 
AuBADE for Piano and 18 Instru- 
ments 
Poulenc with the Concerts Stra- 
ram Orchestra 
Conducted by Straram 
Three 10-inch Records 4s. each 

I.M.1132-34 


if your name is not on the Imhof mailing 
list for the lists of outstanding records 
please ask for it to be added, and if you 
have not yet had “ This Year of Radio” 
please ask for a copy. 
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Set and 
Record Storing 
Cabinet. 


In addition to their 


amazingly good reproduction 


DAVEY RADIO SETS AND 
RADIO GRAMOPHONES 


are more convenient to use 
than any commercial product 


—they are planned for your convenience—not stereotyped. 
The set for the flat must needs be small, but for the 
larger room, how nice it is to have the playing desk beside 
your chair and the speaker so placed as to perfect the 
illusion of music in the room! The feeling of something 
mechanical to mar the music is entirely absent. 

In the Davey Series, Radio-Gramophones, for instance, 
can be had in three distinct styles of cabinet making; all 
in one cabinet; the set and playing desk combined and the 
speaker separate; or, again, in three pieces as illustrated 
here. Please let us send you further details. 

As for reproduction, one hearing will convince you that 
it is the nearest to perfection that is likely to’be achieved. 
The first cost of a Davey Set or Radio-Gramophone is a 
little more than for the best of the ordinary products. 
But if music means anything to you the value for money 
we offer will seem amazing. 





The Davey Pick-Up D.P.2 


has been designed to secure the best possible reproduc- 
tion of records with fibre needles. An original type of 
armature and mounting has resulted in alower moment 















Loudspeaker 


Playing Desk 








en on 
SATURDAY 
Afternoons 


For the convenience of 
those whose office hours 
are much the same as 
ours have been, and 
for whom shopping is 
thus made difficult, we 
are open now on Sat- 
urday afternoons. We 
shall welcome all who 
care to come, and there 
will be available an 
intelligent service on 
Records, Gramophones 
and Radio, 


of inertia in the moving parts, with consequent gain in 
the accuracy and brilliance in the extreme upper regis- 
ter. At the same time the freedom accorded over wide 
amplitudes of armature movement ensures a deep and 
natural bass response. A system of viscous damping 
is employed to wipe out the last traces of mechanical 
resonance, and no rubber is used in the pick-up at all. 
Adjustments once made are thus maintained in a 
manner impossible with rubber. The price is £3 10s. 
We will send on approval, if desired. 











HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


No. Eleven Grape Street is now widely known for all the 
better things in the gramophone world. Records—every 
copy perfect, and every record known and judged upon 
its merits, not its price. At Eleven Grape Street we make 
the famous Hand-made Gramophones, the standard 
instrument by which all others are judged. The table 
model ‘costs 12 guineas, the small horn model 16 guineas, 
and the Mark Xa,the best gramophone in the world—£30. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 Grape Street (sehind Princes Theatre) London, W.C.2 


TEMPLE BAR 7166-7 








RECORD SERVICE 


An Interesting Letter 


Dear Sir—The present is to advise 
you of my sincere appreciation of the 
way in which my order for Records 
was executed by your manager and 
assistants on this date at m, Grape St. 

It was, moreover, very gratifying to 
meet gentlemen in your shop; they 
were so courteous, helpful, and obvi- 
ously knew their job that, as an 
overseas customer, I shall have great 
pleasure in recommending you as a 
reliable and businesslike ‘‘ medium ”’ 
for customers overseas requiring 
Records to be sent them from the Old 


Country. Yours truly, C.E.K.L. 
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Re-Views 





DVORAK’S “NEW WORLD”? SYMPHONY 


by W. R. ANDERSON 


N order to avoid repetition, I refer those who care 

to turn back to the general article on Dvorak which 
I wrote in the issue of April 1930. The latest H.M.V. 
recording of the New World symphony (D1893-7, in 
an album: Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra) is so 
attractive that it may well form the basis of a short 
discussion of the music. The score is published by 
Lengnick. It belongs to 1893, when Dvorak was 
fiity-two. This last of his symphonies, his Op. 95, was 
immediately preceded by the suite of three overtures 
which we know very well, the Dumky trio and the 
Requiem ; and among the score of opus numbers he 
was to produce later came the ’cello concerto, the 
symphonic poems, and several operas. How far 
Dvorak’s reported idea of ‘‘ founding a national style 
oi negro music’ went, even in intention, I am not 
certain. Dvorak was easily moved by “ notions” ; 
his ideas were in some respects childlike ; but he could 
never have imagined how childlike (to use a charitable 
word) would be the music that, a generation later, was 
to be founded, however insecurely, on negro tunes. 
The notion never came to much, outside his own highly 
personal style; and he was too good a cosmopolitan 
not to be able to take whatever he found congenial in 
any land, and weave bright threads of it (but no more) 
into his music. Many of the tunes that seem as if they 
might be of negro origin are just as likely to be reflec- 
tions of his own country’s airs, as we notice when we 
survey these closely. In the article referred to above 
I mentioned that while he was writing the Nigger 
quartet he was on a visit to the Czech colony at 
Spillville, Iowa. Always he delighted, during his 
American years, to get among his own people. 

Sometimes he relied a little too much on the tunes, 
and not quite enough on the power of form. There are 
thin patches in most of the works in symphonic or 
sonata form; but his ingenuity and skill were never 
quite played out, even if he did not always extend them 
fully. One or two of his devices of construction remain 
among the musician’s repertory of excellent examples 
of how to get out of the rut of form without getting off 
the map. His example, as regards any distinctive 
American form in symphonic music, cannot be said to 
have inspired many great successors. Dvorak could 
steal a horse, and the rest dare not look over the 
hedge—or looked, and were snaffled right away. 

The great thing that draws us to the music is its 
open-hearted lovableness. The less obvious attractions 
include some of the clinching devices which musical 
builders use subtly, and the inexpert constructor muffs. 


First Movement.—The orchestra is normal. The 
slow introduction recalls Haydn’s practice. The 
dropping fourth (3rd to 4th notes of opening motif) is 
found in many folk-tunes. It has a pathetic suggestion, 
on the sympathetic low strings. The quick, gruff ff 
burst that follows hints at sterner stuff. The flutes 
and clarinets have a phrase extending the fourth-drop 
principle fora moment. Immediately there is a shaping, 
by horns and low strings (1 inch in), of the theme 
which is soon to lead off the Allegro movement. This 
is twice thrust out, and then the fiddle tremolo draws 
attention to the introduction of the foreshadowed 
tune, pentatonic—built on 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 6th 
of the scale. Its ‘‘ snap’ (short note before long) will 
be noted in bar 2. The two parts of the tune—horns’ 
up-and-down arpeggio, and wood-wind’s answering 
repeated motif—are worth noting, for of each much use 
is made in building up. 











Dvorak wastes no time in getting the ball in the air— 


one of his most likeable traits. He can play by the 
roadside long enough, when he feels like it, but he gets 
to business as briskly as a football team. There is, 
indeed, something appealingly athletic about him 
always: that and his air of always enjoying himself 
please us all immensely, and make us not too anxious 
if sometimes he seems to be putting on time, or spinning 
a bit of stuff out thinly. In the middle of side 1 he is 
already developing, or rather just repeating, the jumpy 
rhythm of bar 2 in the second limb of his opening theme. 

One and seven-eights in, the lower strings, alone, 
anticipate the new tune that, an inch and three-eighths 
from the end of the side, he introduces on flutes and 
oboes—an ingratiating little subsidiary theme, with its 
flattened seventh : 





which second fiddles repeat, while the ’cellos thrum a 
bagpipe-bass—very simple writing, but it has a local 
(Czech) and personal colour that are a Dvorak signature, 
and nobody else’s. The momentary working-up of 
tone and the softening down to the entry of the second 
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chief theme shows the hand of the artist, who knows 
how to hold the curtain aside for the actor’s entrance: 








It was a little bold to start this tune in the same 
rhythm as the first (it will be noticed that it has two 
bars of the first half of A, and a bar of the second 
half). This tune is certainly reasonably related to that 
of Swing low, sweet chariot, and it happens to reverse 
the up-and-down motion of the opening half of A, to 


a down-and-up. Is it not one of the sweetest little 
themes that ever curled into willing ears, and would 
not go away ? One of its pretty ways is the ta-te-ti 
ta-te-ti taa triplet rhythm of its last two bars. Like most 
of his themes, it is short. That makes it easy to 
remember ; it also means that development of any part 
of it is easily spotted ; also (often) that there is not a 
great deal to develop: which is not always a source of 
the greatest strength. 

A few bars before the end of side 1 the development 
of the ideas begins. The score directs the repetition of 
the exposition, but I have never heard anyone do this. 
It is a relic of the old classical procedure, which has no 
point now, and only spoils the proportions of the work. 

There are just short of a hundred bars of working- 
out, in which B gets no look-in, save possibly in the 
four-semiquaver rhythm now and then. In the first 
few bars he begins to re-sort the themes (start of side 2) : 
horn, and then piccolo, give out C, answered by oboes 
with the second limb of A, and, after four bars of the 
oboes, the ’cellos have a neat quickened form of the 
start of C, and the flutes and clarinets a similarly speeded 
form of C’s third and fourth bars. This, which is 
necessarily slow in telling, all runs past in a twinkling, 
and forms part of the composer’s kit of easy resources— 
the sort of thing that the trained man slips down on 
paper almost without thinking. It may, of course, 
become too easy, and then we get tired of it; but not 
here. It may be felt that we get rather a lot of the 
opening of A, that aspiring arpeggio, and that the 
devices are just a little hard-worked ; and Dvorak is 
not frightened of driving a little rhythm in by repeated 
knocks of the hammer : a touch, I think, of the peasant 
there (compare the sometimes almost maddening 
repetitions of Russian composers). Colour interests 
the composer here more than debate. On the whole, 
the development does not lead us far down the field 
(and we spend most of the walk admiring the flowers), 
before it is time to be back at work rounding off with 
the recapitulation (just under 1} inches in, on side 2), 
which gets rid of A much more quickly than before. 
That is what we want, for we have enjoyed its company, 
but had enough of it for the time, thank you. In the 
middle of the side B is back again (flute), this time not 
in the same key as A, which is the classical rule, but a 


semitone higher. There is more vehemence and key- 
jumping about the dealing with B this time: that 
keeps up interest. C also comes back (an inch from the 
end) in the semitone-higher key, and soon there is a 
dive back home ; here trumpets have B, and trombones 
the start of A, together. A dominates to the end. 

Second Movement.—Everybody knows that the Largo 
took shape after Dvorak had been thinking of the 
story of Hiawatha’s betrothal to Minnehaha. A one- 
sentence motto for it might be the line “‘ I will follow 
you, my husband.” One might take in, of course, the 
whole background of Red Indian life and scenery. 
The movement asks meditation rather than analysis. 
I need not even set out the tunes we all love. In the 
middle part which follows that perfect little miniature, 
the cor anglais opening section, and which begins about 
half an inch in on side 4, you will notice the flattened 
seventh again, with its slightly melancholy effect. This 
wood-wind theme, after eight bars, leads in another, 
in the same key (clarinets). This middle part, with its 
silky, chamber-music scoring, is especially lovely. You 
have the strings (most of the time, after the plucked 
DB bass, in four parts only, without the deepest 
members), and the wood-wind trio above—flute, oboe, 
clarinet, in single parts. On side 5 comes that curious, 
unexpected, but wonderfully effective bit of nature- 
painting, which is generally felt to be a suggestion of 
dawn. Is the brazen in-thrusting of A, from the first 
movement, to be taken as the hint of man’s awaking 
from sleep to exhilaration? It needs accounting for 
somehow, I feel. The tiny hesitations, when the cor 
anglais resumes, are charmingly expressive. Note how 
he enriches the pull of the harmony, just after them 
(14 inches in), in the muted strings (only ten of them, 
for this special effect). It was admirably artistic, too, 
to give us a mere score of bars of the original tune, 
and let this hesitate away, leaving us, as we ought 
to be left after any good thing, wishing it had been just 
a little longer, or, at any rate, feeling that it has not 
outstayed its welcome. The scoring of this movement 
is a little triumph of aptness. 

Third Movement (Side 6).—Here is Dvorak the 
quick student of the classics, his lively mettle only 
tempered by knowledge, not over-weighted. As to the 
supposed ‘influences,’ compare the start of the 
Scherzo in Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, which has 
a flavour similar to that of many of Dvorak’s tunes. 

The present movement strikes off as it means to go 
on, first foreshadowing and then presenting that 
staccato little tune, full of nervous energy. As ever, 


D 








Dvorak has no undue modesty about repeating over and 
over a bit of tune. He knows that is how we get to 
know it; and if we learn his tunes without tears or 
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trouble, so much the better for him, in our esteem ! 
Flute and oboe start it, clarinets imitating perkily 
before these have properly got it out. The same two 
start the major-key second tune, which the strings 
accompany with a two-note jerk derived from the first 
tune. It has a very short look-in, and the first matter 
is taken up again—impatient, one may imagine, to be 
skipping again after the more grown-up pace of the 
interlude. Five-eighths of an inch from the end of 
side 6 comes another of those reminiscences of the 
work’s first idea (A), the wind, and then the fiddles, 
echoing its end, and forming from it the tag which 
forms the accompaniment to the middle section’s 
opening, heard as this side 6 comes to an end. 


Wood & Horns * — 





This middle section (Trio) has another tune, with 
pretty triangle trills, and wood-wind echoes, which 
begins side 7. An inch in, we dive back into the 
repetition of the first part of the Scherzo, exactly as 
before. In the last half-inch of the side, old friend A 
sticks in his head again, after a menacing chord, and 
there is just one glimpse of C—for no special reason that 
I can see. We have only time to say ‘‘ Hallo, Bill! 
Looking for anybody ?”’ when he is gone. These two 
serve no purpose here. They are just one of Dvorak’s 
whimsies, and formally they are a weakness.. The 
apparent intention is to bind the movements together 
by the use of a theme in more than one ; but this is not 
use of a theme: it cannot be counted as a binding 
element. Nobody needs reminding that we are still 
in the same symphony ; besides, we had rather a lot 
of A in the first movement, and he might quite well 
have been left to make his appearance finally in the 
last movement, where several old friends pop up. He 
might even have been left out of the slow movement. 
Some people are reminded by this capital, spare-knit 
Scherzo of the spirit, not the form, of that in 
Beethoven’s Pastoral. One of its clear virtues is that 





it wastes no time, and tries no elaborations. 

Finale (Side 8).—The introduction shows again the 
peculiar thrusting, nervous energy, and the simple 
rally which Dvorak, in his direct way, found enough to 
usher in his tune. The brass declaims it, and once more 
it has the flattened seventh. 








The strings’ succeeding tune in triplets is unexpected 
—like an Irish jig. It may be reckoned the second 


limb of the first big tune-section. The second tune 
proper follows (G—clarinets, half-way on the side). 


As Pp. 














f 


Note the ’cellos’ almost comically impetuous anxiety 
to get back to the rhythm of the jig. They whoop the 
fiddles into a fresh lively tune, the fourth bar of which 
says ‘“‘ Three blind mice.’”” Note the rhythm of this 
tune—four bars, repeated, an answering four bars, an 
octave higher, also repeated, then, when we are expecting 
at least another four, or eight, to balance, he gets tired 
of it, and slaps down the third and fourth, with a “‘ Take 
it or leave it ” air, dashing into a repetitive little fiddle 
strain, whilst the basses (?-inch from the end) pronounce 
their “Three blind mice” with funny persistence. 
The wind puffs away at the mice-tag ; one can picture 
Dvorak’s twinkle, and can even declare him naughty, 
like a child who persists, against our ‘‘ Sh!”’, in a sing- 
song bit of nonsense. The episode seems to be rounding- 
off decorously, when it is pointed and savoured (and so 
saved from being overdone) by the flutes’ and oboes’ 
taking up the three-note tag, giving it a trill, and serving 
to bring in the movement’s first theme (end of side 8: 
p. 126), but only the start of it. Now begins the mani- 
pulation, and not only are this movement’s subjects 
touched, but some from the three others. Early on 
side 9 (p. 129) there is a bit of the jig, and before we 
have gone an inch there is some pretty foot-work in 
combination (p. 131). Flutes and clarinets have two 
bars of the Largo main theme, over the finale’s opening 
one, quickened (violas), and then two bars of the latter 
theme, not quickened ; and in between these two pairs 
of bars comes the neatest, swiftest fiddle touch of the 
Scherzo’s opening (D. This comes just over half an 
inch in on side 9). Now the first three notes of the 
Largo are used repeatedly (flutes) and the brass has a 
turn at the Largotune. Immediately after this (p. 135) 
there is a neat bit of combination, the basses having 
the movement’s opening tune (F 1), whilst the flutes 
play it diminished (at twice the speed). At 13 in., the 
horns and bassoons have two goes of the rhythm of A. 

Now F begins to dominate as the pace slackens, until 
an inch from the end of side 9, with some pattern- 
repetitions in the strings (dropping by thirds, in Wag- 
nerian and Elgarian manner), we come to G (violins), 
with, delicately lifting above it, a decorative fragment 
of the jig, F 2. The writing here is ripe German senti- 
ment, not distinctively, for the moment, Dvorakian. 
The end of this side, indeed, and the start of side 10, is 
purely Venusbergian. 

A horn-call (p. 148) brings back the symphony’s first 
quick theme (A), and then, three-quarters of an inch 
in, the F 1 theme (brass) is combined with its jig, F 2 
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(strings). Yet one other new reminiscence there is—in 
the middle of the side, where the Largo’s introductory 
slow chords are heard, ff (p. 154). Before the end 
clarinets recall the Largo’s main theme, flutes mean- 
while touching gently the Scherzo’s opening (D). The 
final recollection is a clever triple combination of A 
with F 1, mingled with a- harmonic suggestion of the 
introduction to the Largo—the neatest stroke of all. 
The two middle movements stand on their own feet 
best ; the Largo is a beauty. The reminiscences in the 
last movement are rather like plums stuck in a pudding ; 
they do not add much to the actual architectural 
or emotional value. Compare the last movement of 
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REMEMBER a gramophone official telling me that when 

his company began to issue complete ‘‘ uncut ’’ large works, 
in response to requests and agitations, the public insisted on 
buying odd parts. I do not know whether tastes afterwards 
expanded. To-day, however, a more serious objection to 
large complete works has come forward. It is called CASH. 
Many folk look wistfully at the announcement of a five or six, 
or even a modest four, records complete recording. Times are 
hard ; people will buy the work in portions. This is not good 
for trade, for there is a curious aspect of gramophone records 
which acts as a refining process. How many gramophonist 
readers have, from time to time, discovered that they can do 
without certain pieces which seemed to be favourites? The 
gramophone finds out the depth of musical tastes. A piece 
heard and liked at a concert will become a bore through 
gramophone repetition. The best way is not to play it too 
often. After all, once purchased, it does not cost anything to 
keep. 

My chief point, expressive of the views of correspondents, 
must centre round the number of records which should be 
allotted to larger and larger works. One too often hears a 
furtive complaint that such-and-such a piece takes up too 
many discs. People who have become hardened gramophonists 
only want the ‘“‘ purple patches’ from masterpieces. Well, 
let them buy the odd records which contain the favourite 
parts. This is immediately met with the objection that the 
odd records are: disconnected and unsatisfying. Moreover, 
there may be overlapping and unwanted parts. The man who 
wants only the cream of the First Movement of Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonata, for instance, finds that he must take an un- 
wanted disc giving a cadenza and part of the next movement. 

Without going into further details, it will be seen that 
-complete recordings are unsuitable for patchy purchasing. 
The cry which I have heard, and which may well have a much 
larger voice than one might imagine, is for abridged versions 
of master works. Oné can hear ‘the cry of ‘“‘Progress lost!”’ 
and of “‘ Back to the bad:old days of ‘cut’ versions.’ Yes, 
but the bad old days were not so bad financially. We were 
then willing and able to buy whole symphonies. “This argument 
need not develop. Most of the important musical master- 
pieces have been recorded in complete form. There can be no 
complaint about this from purists (among whom, by the way, 
I count myself-—up to.a point). 

Book publishers, I believe, bring out abridged editions of 
literary works. Is there a demand for a similar enterprise on 
the part of the gramophone companies? Economically, the 
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WANTED: ABRIDGED RECORDINGS 


by JOHN 


Franck’s symphony (1885). Dvorak’s is a weaker use. 
The first movement has the hardest time of it, since it 
has no reminiscences to introduce. In development, 
nothing much happens. The ideas are never broadly 
or philosophically worked out, and we have remarked 
how brief is the tune-material ; but so many ingratiating 
tunes are sufficient for most hearers, and the New World, 
even if its world be a narrow one, is so full of coloured, 
easy delights that one cannot imagine or wish that it 
should ever pass out of the concert repertory. Long 
may it flourish, for our genial refreshment ! 


W. R. A. 


* 


F. PORTE 


answer should be in the affirmative. The matter could he 
discreetly carried out. Certain works contain a good deal of 
repetition, which is harmless when no extra charge is made for 
hearing it. Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica’’ Symphony is far too long 
for the gramophone from a point of view of solid value for 
money; so is the “Emperor” Concerto. There is good 
material which might be quite satisfactory if taken in the form 
of essence. 

Both of the foregoing works are available in complete form. 
There are gramophonists who would like them, but pass them 
by as being too costly and, it might be added, repetitious. 
The enterprising gramophone companies should bring out 
abridged popular versions, and everyone, rich and poor alike, 
can then have the great masterpieces. Some of us remembcr 
Beethoven’s ‘“ Eroica’’ Symphony issued ten years back by 
Columbia on three records. It was a huge attraction, which 
led to a clamour for such works in their entirety. Well, to-day 
we have one form without the other; but I think that two 
versions should be available in these hard times. Better to sell 
an abridged version than none at all. 

A slight return to abridged versions has, indeed, been evidc nt 
of late. Elgar’s ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’’ March No. | 
(H.M.V.) and Stravinsky’s ‘‘ L’Histoire du Soldat ’’ have each 
been issued in discreetly ‘‘cut’’ form. The results are quite 
satisfactory—and satisfying. An abridged ‘‘ Pomp and 
Circumstance ’’ No. 1 with the No. 2 on the reverse side of a 
12-inch dise is better value than the No. 1 absolutely complete 
on both sides of a 10-inch disc. I sometimes think that the 
‘‘every single note”’’ policy was carried beyond economic 
limits ; but never mind, so long as poor people can hope for 
sensibly abridged versions. 

I have tried to work out the financial aspect of the policy 
which I advocate. Assuming that six records are issued in one 
supplement, and are confined to a complete recording of one 
work. Now assume that the imagined work is condensed and 
takes only three or four records; the other two discs will 
contain other music. In the alternative programmes for a 
supplement of six records, which policy will best further 
sales? I assume that the complete six records item will be 
passed over by some people as too expensive. On the other 
hand, the three or four records abridged version may be passed 
over by purists; but even then there is the choice offered by 
the contents of the remaining two discs of other music. Perhaps 
some puzzle expert can give us an estimate? Meanwhile, | 
offer the idea as an aid to sales. 

JOHN F. Porte. 
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SCHUMANN The finest Collection in the Country 


VIVALDI-BACH 




















Concerto 1n A Minor ror 4 Pianos anp STRING 
ORCHESTRA. 

Georg Bertram, Bruno Eisner, Leonid Kreutzer, 

Franz Osborn and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra BEETHOVEN 

conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger. len on 


































BACH 2 records, 6/6 each FipeLio Quarter. 
—_—_—_— Acr I. “He Dotu to Me Incuine ” 
' Viotrn Concerto No. 2 1n E Major Act Il. “Tuov Disst” 
Mischa Eiman and Symphony Orchestra H. Gottlieb, W. Ludwig, W. Domgrat-Fassbaender, 
conducted by L. Collingwood. W. Grossmann and Berlin State Opera Orchestra 


3 records, 6/- each under Fritz Zweig 1 record, 6/- 


BRAHMS % 
Quintet In G Mayor, Op. III. DEBUSSY 


Budapest String Quartet with Quarret 1v-G Minor. Op. to, No. 1. 
Hans Mahike (2nd viola). Pro Arte Quartet. 
3 records, 6/- each 4 records, 6/- each 


MOZART 
IDOoMENEO. MOZART 


Act 2. Se mw Papre Perpet. 
Act 3. ZeEpHYRETTEN LeitcuT GeEFIEDERT. 
Ria Ginster (soprano) with orchestral accom- 
paniment under Dr. M. Sargent. 1 record, 6/- 


MOUSSORGSKY-RAVEL 


PicTurEs AT AN EXHIBITION. 

















Pianororte Sonata 1x A Minor. K.V. 310. 
Kathleen Long. 2 records, 4/- each 





Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Koussevitzky. 4 records, 6/- each 


IMINGTON VAN WYcK. I 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome ) 


Have you had 
the latest.copy ot 


Fibre needles 
only used in de- 


our special list ? Gerrard 1171 monstrations. No 

Lf mot, let us record is ever 

send you ome. We specialize in Gramophone Records of the works of the Great Masters touched with a 
and offer an advisory service of a unique character. Any question relating metal needle. 


to recorded music we will gladly answer. Safe delivery of records sent 

through the post is guaranteed. Orders of 15/- or over are carriage paid 
within the British Isles. 

Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. Tuurspays, 9.30 A.M.TO I P.M. 


We stock a selected range of Radio-gramophones and Wireless Sets at attractive prices 
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A FINE BATCH O 


GREATEST BEETHOVEN 
PIANIST RECORDS 
The FOURTH CONCERTO 


After the First and Fifth Beethoven Concerti from Schnabel 
the “ L.S.O.” under Dr. Sargent, comes the serene, grag}; 
lyrical Fourth. Only Beethoven, the great master, could 
produced such a vivid, powerful work as this at a time when 
were heavy upon him. That Schnabel plays it with authori, 
that he clearly understood it deeply before he played it—is ob 
from this outstanding performance. The London Symp 
Orchestra collaborates magnificently with Schnabel’s geni 
producing a recording that will rejoice not only all lovers of 
music, but all admirers of one of the leading pianists of mo 
times. And since the records were made by “ His 
Voice” new piano-recording process, their realism is, wit 
exaggeration, “‘ true-to-life.” 
CONCERTO NO. 4 IN G MAFOR (Beethoven) (Artur Sch 
and London Philharmonic Orchestra,-conducted by Dr. Ma 
Sargent) DBI886-1889 6)- 
(Auto. Couplings DB7340-43.) Album Series No. 181. 


MID-APRIL AND 1st MAY ISSUES 


Try your luck, Straight, strong, stirring stuf 





J 





- 





Beethoven 























| 
| 



























Artur Schnabel 
(Photo by Otto Kurt 
Vogelsang, Berlin) 


Quintessence 


of Brahms gen’lemen ! The irresistible 
Some people say that Here’s soothsaying on rhythm of the 
Brahms was a meditative a strictly business basis. march _ translated 


into words and song 
—sung by Stuart 
Robertson—with a 
fine, full chorus 


Put on this record before you 
consult your “ booky” or your 
stockbroker—the stars, as interpreted by 


composer on the grand scale ; 
others that he wrote a number 
of unforgettable tunes. Both are right, of 


course. This medley is a tribute to 
Brahms the second. And since it draws 
on every side of Brahms work, the followers 
of Brahms the first will tell each other 
what comes from where—if they can ! 
For this is not the usual “ potpourri,” 
but—as one naturally expects from the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra—a piece 
of skilled, coherent musical workmanship. 


BRAHMSIANA FANTASY (London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Lawrence Collingwood) C2555 4/- 


Massed Bands of the Leicester Brass 
Band Festival 
*““Once upon a Time” (Selection) 


C2554 4/- 
Gracie Fields 
I’m playing with Fire—The photograph of 


Mother’s wedding group B4407 2/6 
Winnie Melville 
Whisper in your Dreams—The meaning of 
a Rose B4395 2/6 
Raie da Costa 
Sweetheart—Can’t we meet again 

B4402 2/6 


The girl in the little green hat—Under 


my umbrella B441I5 2/6 
New Mayfair Orchestra 
“* Music in the Air” (Selection) 

C2561 4/- 


Cicely Courtneidge 

There’s something about a 

Soldier—The moment I saw 
yu (Film: “ Soldiers of the 


* B4418 2/6 


R. H. Naylor will guide you to fortune on 
turf or “‘ change.” According to the season 
at which you were born, so must you back 
horses according to the jockey’s colours, 
or put your money in the right investment. 
SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
by the STARS (R. H. Naylor) 84417 2/6 
Fame-in-a-fortnight for a Young 
Irish Tenor 
Danny Malone is 
twenty-two, and has 
never had a singing 
lesson in his life. 
A few weeks ago 
he was out of work, 
and no-one but a 
friend or two had 
heard him sing. 
Now the critics are 
predicting a great Danny Malone 
future for him. For he is one of those 
rare, born singers, who not only have a 
voice pure as gold, and easy as a flowing 
stream, but have the musician’s instincts. 
If he can only keep his freshness, there’s 
no knowing what he may not do ! 


WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING— 
HER NAME IS MARY (Danny Malone) 

B4420 2/6 
MOTHER MACHREE—BELIEVE ME, 
IF ALL THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG 
CHARMS (Danny Malone) 84406 2/6 





The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W.1 








joining in—is an 
inadequate descrip- 
tion of this record. 
It’s the sort of 
record you have Stuart Robert 
to hear ; and when (Photo by Harris, 
you hear it, it grips you; and wh 
grips you, you want to hear it agai 
right royal record for those who 
straight, strong, stirring stuff ! 


LIGHT OF FOOT—VIMY Ril 
(Stuart Robertson) B4416 

















Peter Dawson 
Dark-haired Marie—Over the dark 
silence B4405 


Trained by Karl Reich, Bre 
(Birds singing with Orchestra) 
Chaffinch-Blackbird and Nightingale h 
onising “‘ Green is the Heath ”—Nig 
gale and Nightingale-Canaries harmon 
“Tales of Hoffman” (Barcarolle) 
B4408 
Band of H.M. Coldstream Guard: 
There’s something about a So 
(Film: “‘ Soldiers of the King ”)—W 
the band begins to play B4419 


London Palladium Orchestra 

** Chu Chin Chow ” (Selection) 
C2562 

ee ene Waltz — Serenade No, 

(Heykens) B4403 


“HIS MASTERS 
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glish but of European orchestras. 
ormances as this. 






| ead 


at I can do ! 











dto say much about this record. Except 
t not even in the D Minor Toccata 
1 Fugue was there quite such singing 
ndeur from the “‘ Philadelphia ”’ strings, 
h building up of melody into a res- 
ndent whole, as there is in this Choral 
ude. Stokowski, of course, is far too 
bd an orchestrator not to have kept the 
f outlines of Bach’s own writing— 
ply bringing out their emotional depth 
only orchestral treatment could. 


ORAL PRELUDE — AUS DER 
FFE RUFE ICH (Bach) (Leopold 
bkowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra) 
DBI789 6/- 













‘e k Hambourg 
whaegs without Words—Spring Song; 
’ Wedding (Mendelssohn) 

B4409 2/6 









ph Hislop brings back 
Rose Marie ” 
It isn’t often that 
we find songs from 
a musical play stay- 
ing at the back of 
our minds for years. 
Still less often do 
we get the chance of 
hearing them sung 
by leading Covent 
Garden tenors ! 
Joseph Hislop’s 
sn lyric beauty of voice 
Joseph Hislop could give magic 
songs with far less of their own than 
two from the “‘ Rose Marie” we 
'—three times, was it—or even four ? 


MSE MARIE—INDIAN LOVE CALL 
=), earn Hislop) (Both from “Rose 
B4404 2/6 








W OICE” 


(Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 








EW RECORDINGS 


TRISTAN PRELUDE 1» «-B.B.C. 
ORCHESTRA ana BACH by the 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


B.E.C. Orchestra has come right to the front, not only of 
And it has done it by such 
Not a trace, here, of over-emphasis and 
nted showmanship. Adrian Boult does not seem to say “‘See 
He and his great body of players simply do it, 
i do it superbly. They give us a Tristan Prelude which is 
her on orgy of emotion nor a thin cloud of spirituality—exqui- 
ly plyed from first to last—so that this record will be a classic 
i set : standard for a long time to come. 


ISTAN AND ISOLDE—PRELUDE (Wagner)—( The B.B.C. 
iphony Orchestra, conducted by Adrian Boult) 
kkowski conducts a new Bach transcription 


those who have heard Stokowski conducting the Phila- 
phia Orchestra in his other Bach transcriptions, there is no 


DBI757 6/- 


A Boy 
Coloratura 


Not since their fam- 
ous record of Ernest 
Lough singing ‘‘ Hear 
My Prayer,” have 
**His Master’s Voice” recorded a boy’s 
voice of the tone and feeling of Raymond 
Kinsey’s. But while Lough was at his 
best in Mendelssohn and Schubert, 
Raymond Kinsey, a coloratura, is a born 
singer of Handel. How dangerously 
possible even for a good singer to make 
Handel’s difficult, passages sound difficult ! 
Raymond Kinsey has enough technique 
to hide his technique—to turn Hiandel’s 
scale-passages into the wonderful curves of 
melody they were meant to be. 

MESSIAH (Rejoice Greatly)—SAMSON 
(Let the bright Seraphim) (Handel) (Master 
Raymond Kinsey) C2556 4/- 


Derickson and Brown 
Put a little springtime—In every nook 


and corner B4414 2/6 
Sydney Gustard 
Poem—Serenade B4389 2/6 


Cage € Orchestra 
Marek Weber — 
leader of the best 
known of Continen- 
tal light orchestras, 
gives a new bDril- 
liance and richness 
to Chopin’s better 
known melodies. In 
this medley of 
famous airs you 
will recognise many 
ei of those tunes 
Marek Weber which you have 
heard from childhood—here decked 
out in gay orchestral colours. 
CHOPINATA — POTPOURRI 
(Marek Weber and His Orchestra) 
c2549 4/- 











Try to keep your 
feet still to these 


Dance Tunes ! 
Why not music, some- 
times, frankly as a 
tonic ? For instance, 
when you're limp 
and listless, you might, just as an experi- 
ment, put on these records in the lighter 
vein, and see what happens !_ See whether 
your toes don’t start to tap, your feet 
twitch, then your fingers. Here are all 
the latest hits. 


Wagner 


John Jackson and His Orchestra 
What have you got to lose—Hyde Park 


Corner B6334 2/6 
Blue River Roll On—Music is the friend 
of Love B6338 2/6 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
And Love was Born—We belong Together 
(“ Music in the Air ’’) B6339 2/6 


Jack Denny and His Waldorf-Astoria 
Orchestra 

I’ve told ev’ry little Star—The Song is 
you (“* Music in the Air ”’) B6340 2/6 


HOT RHYTHM RECORD 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers 
Hello and 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
I hate to leave you now (Vocal Refrain 
and Trumpet Solo by Louis Armstrong) 
B6335 2/6 


“wis MASTER'S VOICE” 
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gacy of 
‘Cndying Music 


In Polydor is a precious epitome of Man’s supreme 
utterance in Music. All the hopes and triumphs, 
pathos and passions, laughter and tears expressed 
in the immortal chords and themes of the masters. 


MADELEINE GREY (Soprano) 
(With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
by the Composer) 

Mejerke (Jn Hebrew 


-and Yiddish) (Ravel) 


L’enigme Eternelle (Jn 
Yiddish) (Ravel) eee 
Kaddish (Prayer for 
the Dead) (Ravel) 
10” Red Label 2/6 


NTET 
DIVERTIMENTO No. 14, B 
Major, for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon and Horn (Mozart) 
CA8152 
12” Gold Label 4/- 


THE LEIPZIG GEWANDHAUS 
WIND QUI 


ALBERT WOLFF Conducting 
REUX 


CASTOR ET POLLUX — (a) 
Gavotte ; (b) Tambourin; (c) 
Menuet; (d) Passe pied (Rameau) 

CA8153 


12” Gold Label 4/- 





HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 
(Baritone) 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
MINNELIED, Op. 71, No. 5 
(Brahms) STANDCHEN, Op 
106, No. 1 (Brahms) DE7022 


10° Gold Label 2/6 


JULIUS PATZAK (Tenor) 
with The Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra 
UNA FURTIVA LAGRIMA 
(“ The Elixir of Life ”) (Donizetti) 
LA DANZA (Rossini) PO5067 
10” Red Label 2/6 
WALTER REHBERG 
(Pianoforte Solo) 


SPANISH RHAPSODY, Parts 
1 & 2 (Liszt) CA8145 


12” Gold Label 4/- 
SPANISH RHAPSODY, Part 3 


SONETTO DEL PETRARCA, 
No. 104 (Liszt) CA8151 


12” Gold Label 4/- 
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THE SINGER AND 


THE MICROPHONE 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


AVING myself been guilty of referring to what is 

known as the “ Technique of the Microphone,” 
1 confess to a certain amount of hesitation when 
declaring, as I now must, that the term is either a mis- 
nomer or else susceptible of too many interpretations. 
No technique that I know of connected with singing 
either for broadcasting or the gramophone, and no 
microphone yet invented for the capture of vocal 
sounds, could produce between them all the strange 
results that are now being attributed to their use. 
Under the headline ‘‘ An Unprofitable Servant,” the 
music critic of The Times wrote the other day these 
words: ‘We surely need a more scientific analysis 
than has yet been forthcoming of what the microphone 
actually does reproduce and what it ignores. Perhaps 
such an analysis has been made [I doubt it]. If so, it is 
time that its results were placed clearly and succinctly 
before musicians, and particularly before teachers of 
singing” [I agree]. ; 

Now, whilst waiting for this valuable analytical 
guidance, let us see if we can make a tolerable guess at 
the real fons et origo mali, the troublous cause which has 
given rise to the recent controversy on this subject. 
One must give it a name, of course ; but is it in reality 
the microphone alone that is to blame ? I venture to 
doubt it. So far as I am aware, that useful instrument 
is responsible only for what reaches it and is trans- 
mitted through it to the Control Room, whether 
situated in Broadcasting House or in a gramophone 
recording atelier. The whole mystery, then, may be 
summed up in the question: What happens in the 
Control Room ? Interference of some sort, naturally ; 
for the moment never mind what. Enough that it 
can not only affect and alter volume, quality, carrying 
power, purity, verisimilitude, etc., but, as we now 
learn, it can also dictate the method, otherwise the 
technique, upon which the work and art of the singer 
are to be based. For it is with an eye to this controlling 
medium that the B.B.C., through its representative, 
Mr. Roger Eckersley, has declared that ‘‘ the needs of 
microphone and concert platform are not identical ” ; 
that, although ‘an artist who is experienced and fully 
master of technique usually makes a satisfactory micro- 
phone artist, even this is not invariably the-case.”’ 

It comes to this, then. The new Frankenstein, 
which for the sake of argument we will call the Micro- 
phone, is invested with powers that can make it either 
a great friend or a great enemy. It is capable of doing 
both good and harm ; it is yielding every day abundant 
and convincing proof of its capacity for usefulness as 
well as misuse and abuse. In the right hands it may be 
very helpful ; in the wrong it may—as recent events in 
Germany and Russia have shown—prove nothing less 
than a curse. So far, certainly, it_has contributed 
B2 


nothing beneficial to the art of singing. Wireless 
listeners have heard only too many instances of well- 
known voices sounding pinched and otherwise dis- 
torted through no fault of the artist. It is argued 
with some reason that this disparity may react in 
favour of a renewed demand for good singers in the 
concert room, and thus compensate for the ‘ limited 
opportunities of engagement’ which compeiled the 
B.B.C. to send out its circular letter to “the very 
large number of artists on its lists.” But meanwhile 
the Microphone remains where and what it is. We have 
to abide by two standards of criticism—one based 
upon the long-recognized traditions of the art, the 
other fixed by the Broadcasting Corporation within 
its own walls. In a word, consideration of the re- 
quirements of the Microphone comes first. 

I object further to the interference of the Control 
Room on account of its tendency to use amplification 
toexcess. It should be employed only for the legitimate 
purpose of reinforcing tone, not for the illegitimate 
purpose of creating the impression that a small voice is 
a big one ; which is both misleading and unfair. Where 
is the sense of increasing or reducing all voices to the 
same common denominator? They simply lose indi- 
viduality in the process. On the other hand, what 
a blessing it would be if control of some sort could 
eliminate the “ bleat,’’ the voix blanche, the wobbling 
tremolo, the super-nasal, the throaty, and all the rest 
of the irritating blemishes that we know so well! 
These are the things that the amplifier may magnify but 
is powerless to conceal. Now and then a really good 
voice—a new one, I mean—makes its “ first appear- 
ance ” by wireless, but very rarely ; and now and then, 
but seldom, one hears a good voice from some foreign 
station, and wonders who the singer may be. On the 
whole, this vocal aspect of radio transmission is a 
disappointing business. 

Just as there are voices that naturally record well for 
the gramophone, so are there some that are especially 
adapted by nature for wireless work. In neither case 
should the intervention of the Control Room modify or 
detract from this innate quality, which ought to be 
better recognized than it is by the magnates who sit in 
judgment on new-comers at auditions. Here is where 
the ability to judge and the right standard to judge by 
really come into play. I often ask myself as others de 
who these gentlemen may be. The B.B.C. standard 
in music ought to be settled by the motto, “ Nothing 
but the best.’ If its own peculiar requirements demand 
something that the first-rate performer, known or 
unknown, cannot supply, then I predict a speedy 
renascence for the popular pleasures of the viva voce 


concert platform. , . “ 
ERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE END OF THE TENTH VOLUME 


by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


ROM his northern fastness my co-Editor apparently 
| eevee on to me, in his Editorial last month, the 
onus of explaining why Mr. Edgar Jackson was allowed 
to attack Mr. Ernest Newman and to expose himself 
thereby to a heavy cross-fire from ‘‘ Feste” of The 
Musical Times : and leaving the corpse of Mr. Jackson 
on one side he seemed to wonder how I had degenerated 
from “ the perfect musical priggishness ” of thirty years 
ago into the genial tolerance of my present attitude. 

I, too, wonder; not at my present attitude, which 
I naturally regard as completely normal, but at the 
delightfully queer symptoms which many sensible and 
well-educated people allow their sensibilities and their 
culture to display. We all have our blind spots, but we 
have them in such odd places, and some of us have so 
many of them in such impossible places, that the bland 
truth runs the gauntlet of us to emerge tattered and 
bewildered and: almost unrecognizable. Chunks of it 
have escaped notice altogether, and what has been 
observed has been magnified or diminished to a farcical 
degree. 

From the earliest days of THe GRAMOPHONE, when it 
was just a forum to which its readers and contributors 
brought their own smatterings of opinion about records 
and sound-boxes, and in which a happy band of 
amateurs exchanged views and experiences in an atmo- 
sphere of excited confidence, there has always been a 
healthy tendency towards candour which has kept us 
all from getting stale without any unhealthy tendency 
towards sensationalism or groovishness. It is hard to 
say whether the trend of the magazine has been con- 
servative or liberal ; but at least there has been a trend, 
a sensation of movement. 

It has been this candour which has attracted profes- 
sional, trained musicians to write for us and bear 
patiently with our follies ; and it has been this candour 
which has enabled us to enjoy equally the verdicts of 
our chosen judges or of our fellow jurymen. Led by 
Compton Mackenzie, we are not afraid to disagree with 
this or that’ review by Messrs. Herman Klein, W. R. 
Anderson, and C. M. Crabtree; sustained by the 
authority of these trained music critics, we are not 
afraid to disagree with any verdict or opinion expressed 
in the Editorial. 

The only danger that has cropped up from time to 
time during these ten years is that of the amateur or 
half-baked music critic whose general background of 
education is not sufficiently well filled in to save him 
from raising his voice rather too loudly. It is not always 
easy to detect the charlatan unless he has plenty of 
rope ; nor to judge the exact moment when a heckler at 
the back of the hall ceases to be a stimulant and 
becomes a nuisance. 


Candidly, then, let me take the responsibility as well 
as the credit for having collected together the staff of 
reviewers who have served us all so faithfully month 
after month. In the first numbers the reviews were 
mostly done by Compton Mackenzie, Mrs. Compton 
Mackenzie, James Caskett, and myself, none of us 
trained musicians; and, obviously, something more 
solid was required as the circulation increased. Alec 
Robertson and Peter Latham and, later, Christian Jul, 
were recruited; then Herman Klein and W. R. 
Anderson and C. M. Crabtree, the last of whom had 
been working with Mr. Percy Scholes (so had W. R. A.., 
who was also editor of The Music Teacher); and here 
we have a team each member of which is not only 
a trained musician and critic with unquestionable 
credentials, but is also experienced in gramophone 
matters. 

Thus all the more important records from the point 
of view of those whom primarily THE GRAMOPHONE was 
founded to serve are covered by reviewers whose judg- 
ments cannot be lightly challenged. 

The reviews of Band Records have been safe for 
many years in the hands of an enthusiastic amateur, 
W. A. Chislett, and I cannot recollect a single challenge 
either to his information or to his judgment. 

There remain the Miscellaneous Records and the 
Dance Records. These have always presented a more 
difficult problem. In numbers and in average sales they 
have always far exceeded the rest. The proportion of 
our readers who take an interest in them has steadily 
increased, so far as I can judge. 

I have tried almost every kind of reviewer for dance 
records. The musically minded amateur with a taste 
for dancing, the frequenter of West-End restaurants, 
the devotee of the Palais de Danse, the amateur dance 
band leader—all have tried their hands at sorting out 
the hundred or more dance records that come in like a 
deluge at the end of the month. 

They served us well, but one and all flagged in the end. 
It was disheartening to compress the results of a dozen 
hours of cantinuous listening into a list of titles graded 
with asterisks. 

Then the chance came to secure the services of Edgar 
Jackson, easily the greatest expert in his particular line 
in this country ; and though during the last two years 
he has given me some anxious moments, I have never 
regretted that I persuaded my co-Editor to let me give 
him his head in a good deal more space than we had 
ever spared for reviews of dance records. 

That he adopts a style of writing as different from his 
colleagues as his records are different from theirs ; that 
he prefers * hot rhythm ” to ‘‘ sweet melody numbers,” 
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and prefers to be in hot water with stuffy people rather 
than to sail on smooth and tepid currents: these are 
debatable points in estimating the value of his monthly 
contributions to these pages. Loquacity and levity are 
not unamiable vices, and nothing that any of his 
opponents in these pages and elsewhere can say can 
diminish the claim that Edgar Jackson knows more 
about the records that he reviews and gives more 
genuine care to his study of them than either his 
opponents or anyone else. 

Che problem of Miscellaneous Reviews is still un- 
solved. In earlier days I did them myself, with an 
acute consciousness of their inadequacy; but the 
“ Peppering ”’ tradition of compressing the mention of 
the maximum number of records into the minimum of 
space has persisted, and though the experienced reader 
is probably able to choose the two or three records that 
will suit him by means of these paragraphs, it is not 
to be denied that artists and recording companies may 


* 


» 


fairly be discouraged by the brusque epithet that is 
supposed to summarise the virtues of their most 
elaborate efforts to make best sellers. 

As I said at the beginning of this note, the genial 
tolerance of my present attitude does not surprise me. 
I find myself listening with special interest every month 
to the records approved by Messrs. Jackson, ‘‘ Pepper- 
ing,’ Chislett, Crabtree, Klein, and Anderson because 
I have confidence in all of them ; and if I disagree with 
their praises of a mouth-organ solo or a symphony, an 
operatic air or a washboard extravaganza, a folk-song 
or a new crooner, I do not jump to the conclusion that 
they are unreliable advisers. If I like the works of 
Elgar and Duke Ellington better than I did a few years 
ago—and let Compton Mackenzie bear witness to what 
I should have thought of either of them thirty years 
ago—let me pay tribute for my enlightenment to our 
most patient and faithful reviewers. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


> 


STRANGE MUSIC 


by W. H. KERRIDGE, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


HE “Strange Music ” series of Talks, recently broadcast, 
attracted a good deal of attention. As I was responsible 
' for that series, it has been suggested that I should give a general 
y of the Talks for the benefit of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 

An imaginary flight, passing over contiguous territories, from 
the British Isles to Japan, was the underlying idea of the 
series. Political frontiers were ignored in favour, where possible, 
of racial groups. Thus the series included Spain, North Africa 
(Morocco and Algeria), West Africa (Fanti, Ashanti and Yoruba 
tribes), South Africa (Zululand), Egypt and Arabia, Persia, 
» Transcaucasia (Armenia, Georgia, and Turkey), European 
Russia (Volga), Asiatic Russia (Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and 
the Kirghis), India, China, and Japan. The B.B.C. wished 
the speakers to be persons who had visited the territories 
about which they were talking, and could speak about con- 
temporary native life. Gramophone records were to be the 
medium of illustration. 

As I had been for some time in charge of the H.M.V. 
Education Department, I had already a good idea of the foreign 
material stored away in the Gramophone Company’s vast 
library at Hayes. H.M.V. gave me permission to draw upon 
that library ; so I set to work. But there were several diffi- 
culties in the way. Many of the records required for illustration 
had been deleted from the catalogues—in particular many of 
the West African pressings of the Zonophone Company, a 
subsidiary of H.M.V., which is responsible for the African 
records in general. Moreover, the Hayes Library contains none 
of the Indian records, pressed in Calcutta, and only very few 
of the Chinese and Japanese, which are pressed by the Victor 
Company, the sister company of H.M.V. in America. 

Columbia, now merged with H.M.V., likewise has a wealth 
of foreign records, but unlike H.M.V. it has no central library. 
Therefore we could not draw on Columbia, with the exception 
of a few foreign records that happened to be among the stocks 
at the Columbia factory. Some Regal and Odeon records were 





used for the Zulu and Chinese illustrations respectively. For 
these various reasons, and to avoid disappointing would-be 
purchasers, it was agreed that the B.B.C. announcer should 
give at the end of each Talk only such numbers of titles that 
are on the current catalogues and procurable in this country. 

With such a wide field as the native music of two entire 
continents under survey it is impossible to make more than a 
few general remarks. Two interesting features may have 
struck listeners who were able to follow the whole series. In 
the first place, apart from certain local differentiations, the 
music of Mohammedan culture appears to present similar 
characteristics, among them the use of the quarter-tone scale, 
the rhapsodical nature and free rhythm of the melody, and the 
(to our ears) forced vocal production of many of the singers. 
Thus a listener might well assume that the music, running in a 
line East to West from Central Asia to North Africa, belonged 
to one large family. In a general sense this is true ; but he will 
have noticed certain local peculiarities, especially the frequent 
use of the ‘augmented second”’ in much of the Egyptian, 
Arabic, and Turkish music, and the curious ululation or vibrato of 
the Persian singers. 

In the second place, strange as it may seem, there appear to 
be some features common to the native music of such distant 
countries as China and Africa. As is well known, the music of 
China is based on the five-note scale. The music of some 
African tribes is also pentatonic. There are also linguistic 
features common to Chinese and some African dialects. They 
are—the monosyllabic character of the language, and the 
interesting use of “‘ tones,’’ whereby a single word may have 
several entirely different meanings, according to whether it is 
spoken with a high, low, rising or falling tone ; or a combination 
of these nuances. If, therefore, we draw another imaginary 
line, running North-East to South-West, we find that the races 
at either end, though not in the middle, have certain musical 
and linguistic features in common. Those who take interest in 
such matters will then note with curiosity that the two lines— 
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East to West, and North-East to South-West—intersect in 
Egypt. 

Now when Miss Rose Qoung came to discuss with me her 
Talk on China, I found that this phenomenon had already 
struck her, and that she had ideas about the possible cultural 
relationship in the dim ages past between Ancient China and 
Ancient Egypt. She is not as yet prepared to give expression 
to these ideas, nor is there space to discuss them here; in 
passing, however, I would point out that Sir Walford Davies 
entertains the view, so I am told, that the pentatonic is the 
oldest known form of the musical scale. 

Since more than seventy records were used in connection 
with the Talks, it would be impossible to give a complete list 
in this article. In any case, as several speakers are com- 
municating their notes to THE GRAMOPHONE there is no need 
for duplication. But I should like to mention a few of the 
records. 

It is a matter for regret to the musician that so many records 
have been deleted from the Zonophone West African Catalogue. 
Much of the music is very primitive, and the drum plays a 
conspicuous part. Indeed, for the drum part alone many of the 
records would be of great value to students of rhythm. The 
music itself is highly varied, even within the West African 
complex. Some of it is pentatonic; many of the songs 
consist of only three or four notes, whereas others are based on 
approximately the Scottish bagpipe scale with the ‘“ flattened 
seventh.’ It would be unkind of me to quote examples which 
are no longer obtainable, and as Mr. Leonard Barnes is sending 
in his list of Zulu records, I will pass on to Sir Maurice Amos’s 
Talk on Egypt and Arabia. Among the records he used, all 
H.M.V., were: No. 7-66 (Song with flute and lute); 59-9 
(Arabian Female Song); 56-2 (Arabian Orchestra); 66-1 
(Arabian Male Song); 47-1 (Sheik Mohamed el Baroudi 
reciting the Koran) ; 90-1 (Lute Solo); 20-3 (Egyptian 
Bagpipes) ; HD21 (Record made at the ‘‘ Congress of Arabian 
Music” in Cairo, 1923, giving example of vocal recitative). 

For the Talk on Persia Sir Denison Ross used: GF16 (Male 
Song); GF7 (Kemenshe Solo—a sort of violin); GF8 (Tar 


Solo—a sort of guitar); GF37 (Female Song); GF40 
(Persian Military Band). 
Mr. E. F. Wise’s Talk on Transcaucasia included: GF6 


(Turco-Caucasian Song); GF58 (Armenian Female Song) ; 
AX490 (High Mass of Armenian Apostolic Church, solo and 
choir) ; FQ29 (Turkish Orchestra) ; AX397 (Caucasian Band), 
all H.M.V. 

No gramophone company, so far as I could ascertain, has 
produced any records of the music of Central Asia. Fortunately 
Mr. Philips Price had collected some curious records during his 
wide travels, and these he used in his Talk on Asiatic Russia. 
Some of them had broken edges and cracks ; but the B.B.C. 
‘“‘ Effects Assistant’? has a wonderful way of dealing with 
little problems of that nature ! 

For my own Talk on Russia I hoped to obtain some recent 
records from Moscow, but was unsuccessful. They sent me 
however, a large and varied selection of published music con- 
sisting of hundreds of Folk-Songs collected in Russia, Trans- 
caucasia, Central Asia and Siberia, many of them with elaborate 
accompaniments written by some of the younger Soviet com- 
posers. I hope to have these sung at some lecture-recitals in 
the near future. It was desirable, for the Talk, to select music 
representative of contemporary Russia; on the advice of 
some young Russians, who should know, I broadcast the 
following: Volga Boat Song (sung by Don Cossack Choir), a 
Columbia record, which I have unfortunately mislaid and of 
which I cannot at the moment give the number; H.M.V. 
EL5 (Storm on the Volga, sung by unaccompanied mixed 
choir) ; Columbia 9839 (Cradle Song of Gretchaninoff, sung by 
Don Cossack Choir); Columbia DLI116 (Chastushka, or 
“Factory Song,” sung by Mlle. Liuba Vesiolaya); and two 
Balalaika examples on one 10-inch record—Columbia 7669. I 
particularly recommend this last record as it contains examples 
of two extremes in Russian folk-song—the slow and tender 


J 


** Down by our dear little Mother Volga,”’ and the quick, ex- 
hilarating ‘‘ The Moon is Shining,”’ both of which are immensely 
popular with the Russian youth of to-day. 

Miss Rose Qoung, in her Talk on China, used several Victor 
and Odeon records. The 'two Odeon records were: 24094C 
(Male actor’s song in a play) and 24187A (Song accompanied 
by the San-Hsien, a three-stringed instrument). I am not sure 
that these records are obtainable in this country. 

Three of the records played by Mr. W. Plomer in his Talk on 
Japan may well be described as prehistoric. They were heavy, 
single-sided records, made some time last century by ‘“ The 
Gramophone and Typewriter Ltd. and Sister Companies.” 
They are not on any catalogue, and I doubt if anybody in 
H.M.V. except the librarian knew of their existence. They 
were found among a nondescript collection of ancient records 
on a distant shelf. One of these, the Japanese Imperial Palace 
Band of Ancient Instruments, was one of the most extréa- 
ordinary in the whole series. Unfortunately for me H.M.\. 
now knows of the existence of these strange records, and [ 
must return them! I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking the Gramophone Company for its courtesy in letting 
me bring some of its valuable, and in some cases unique, 
records to the light of day, and to the knowledge of many 
interested listeners. 

W. H. KERRIDGE. 


[To complete these details of the series, the records used by 
Mr. Leonard Barnes in his Talk on South African music were : 
H.M.V. GU39, Sitimela ti na Morbada, Caluza Double Quartet ; 
Regal GR39, Mwana wa mangwende and Chimwe ehirombo 
mandangwe; Regal GR36, Kampini ka i gara shuro anit 
Gona ra machingura; H.M.V. GU44, Si ya ni bingelba and 
Abagaki.—Eb.} 


* * * 


HOW WAGNER’S WHEELS GO ROUND 


Our good friend Peter Latham adds his scholarly tribute to 
the mass of Wagnerian method in three records issued by 
Columbia for the International Educational Society, whose 
office is now at 98 Clerkenwell Road. These are entitled 
“The Leading Motives of Wagner’s Ring” (D40196-8, 12s.). 
They constitute not a mere catalogue, like the H.M.V. pair of 
records (which have their special reference values), but an 
exposition, with piano illustrations, of the art of the leading 
theme that, assuming but little acquaintance with the operas, 
should lead any real music-lover to study afresh the wonders 
of the symphonically minded Wagner, reshaping musical forms 
out of the transformation of motifs, as Beethoven reshaped 
them on the older ‘‘ adventures of themes ”’ principle. I am 
told that Mr. Latham has written an accompanying pamphlet, 
which should be secured with the discs : but this has not come 
my way. 

The business of form is vital. To understand even the 
beginnings of music’s life, one must work at it. In the Ring it 
is a tremendous proposition, and not much can be grasped 
unless one is willing to take even greater pains than with 
Beethoven. But the genuine music-lover does not think of 
his investigations as work, I sympathise with those who 
inquire ‘‘ How on earth am I to get time for serious grappling 
with masterpieces?’’ I am always asking myself that, and 
wondering why the world makes so much fuss about insignifi- 
cant things like money markets, mergers, and other mind- 
deadening things. Let us promise ourselves a parallel pleasure 
to that which Mr. Birrell once said he most looked forward to, 
when he should retire : “‘ really reading Boswell.’”” Meanwhile, 
P.L.’s capable leg-up will, I hope, be accepted by all who are 
willing, after it, to do some hard, finely satisfying climbing 
on music’s Matterhorn. 

W. R. A. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


{The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.}] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

DB1789 (12in., 6s.).—Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Stokowski: Chorale Prelude, Aus der Tiefe ruhe ich (Out 
of the deep I call to Thee) (Bach). 

€2555 (12in., 4s.).—London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Lawrance Collingwood: Brahmsiana Fantasy 
(arr. H. Finck). 

DB1757 (12in., 6s.).—-B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Adrian Boult: Prelude to Tristan and Isolda 
(Wagner). 

DB1886—9 (12in., 24s.).—Artur Schnabel and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent: 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58 (Beethoven), 

The label should tell us plainly who is responsible for the 
orchestration of the Chorale Prelude. This record will be 
valued by all true Bach enthusiasts, which cannot be said of 
all Bach arrangements for modern orchestra. Stokowski is at 
his best. He gives a plain, dignified reading, allowing nothing 
that could possibly be called unwarranted, eschewing all mere 
effect ; how simple a reading may be judged from the fact that 
the general effect is of very little more than a flow of simple, 
smooth, uneventful string work, Some may say, too austere ; 
but any austerity is in the music, just good Bach. The 
recording is of the best. 

Not only such things as the Waltzes and Hungarian Dances 
get a hearing in the Brahmsiana, but others such as the E flat 
Rhapsody and the Symphonies. Indeed, Finck’s choice has 
been far from obvious. But I do not think it can be listened 
to as anything but a Finck medley ; not even when the long 
quotation of the Finale of the First Symphony comes, at the 
end—with, be it said, Brahms’s orchestration intact. What 
purpose will this undertaking serve? Perhaps it will help some 
dilettanti among middle-brows to think they are observing the 
Brahms centenary, which I consider anything but a boon. I 
doubt if it will help Brahms’s popularity much. To me the 
really interesting thing is to hear some of the ‘ orchestral ”’ 
Brahms orchestrated, e.g., the E flat Piano Rhapsody with 
which the record opens. If the Wiegenlied meant a lot to me it 
would be some time before I forgave Finck for making it a duet 
for muted trumpets !—for all the world like a “‘ trumpet verse ” 
(is that the term?) of a jazz-band ! 

Dr. Boult gives a very notable reading of the Tristan 
Prelude. It is sublimated ; passive rather than active ; under 
a spell, which must never be broken. He treats the music very 
elastically—there is hardly an obvious bar—but always as 
awakening its deeper life. One hardly need say that there is 
no crude effect; but actually it is noticeable that even the 
peaks of phrases—and what music in the world has such rise 
and fall ?—are not allowed to thrust out, to disturb the dream. 
There is perfection in detail—probably there is not one per- 
funetory note—and at the same time immense breadth and 
supreme unity. I cannot describe any of the wonderful details ; 
but the first side, or at any rate the second half of it, is match- 
less. The recording is a very fine one, tonally very true. 





The first movement of the Concerto takes two records, the 
second movement one side, the third movement three sides. 

Beethoven wrote no more radiant or masterly work than his 
Fourth Piano Concerto. Its place is between the Hroica and 
the fourth symphonies ; immediately after the Appassionata 
sonata, immediately before the great Rasowmoffsky quartets. 
Of those works, the nearest to it in spirit are the fourth sym- 
phony and the first Rasoumoffsky (except the slow movement). 
But here there is nothing but perfect serenity and happy 
contentment, united to a splendid mastery, strength, and 
solidity. Most wonderful of all, there is no movement that 
falls from the level of the rest. And this is, on the whole, a 
splendid recording. Schnabelis brilliant, with the freedom of a 
master-pianist who has made the work his own, or has rather 
put himself into the work; a freedom used not to distort, 
but to make every note inevitable. Indeed, he never really 
departs from the letter of the notes, but merely gives them 
athletic life and freedom, instead of restricting them, frigid and 
lifeless. Dr. Sargent links the orchestra unanimously to 
Schnabel. Wood-wind is inclined to be weak, and as it often 
has the thematic material which binds together a lot of concerto 


‘stuff, this is rather serious. But, indeed, the piano is allowed to 


solo it altogether too much, at any rate in the first movement, 
e.g., the last 2 in. or so of side 3. Often he is playing away like 
a two-year-old when his part is really only decorating. This 
need not be very serious for those who can follow the score, or 
perhaps even a piano duet arrangement. And for others, it 
only renders certain passages rather empty. Presumably this 
excellent recording of the piano is aimed at above all else; but 
the wood-wind can be given a bettershow than this at the same 
time. Notice the smallness of the orchestra called for: 1 
flute, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, strings ; strings 
only for the second movement ; trumpets and drums added 
for the finale. The slow movement is certainly one of Beet- 
hoven’s strongest, though brief and unpretentious. There is a 
slight affinity with Bach. Far more remarkably, however, it 
prophesies Franck’s Symphonic Variations, though perhaps 
more solid and rock-like than Franck’s—though even if that is 
true, it is not to say the Franck has not something that this 
has not. The cadenzas to the first and last movements are good, 
though they add little to what we have been told already. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 
CA8153 (12in., 4s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, conducted by 
Wolff: Four dances from Castor and Pollux (Rameau). 
CA8154 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Max von Schillings: Siegfried’s Funeral March 
from The Twilight of the Gods (Wagner). 

The Rameau record will be one of the brightest gems in any 
collection. This is pure music and dancing indeed ; music and 
dancing for their own sakes, in the good sense ; not indulgence 
in “art” for the priggish self-satisfaction of it, but not the 
use of arts to “ purge the emotions,” either (though presumably 
we cannot restrict that function entirely to the drama); but 
purely as at once expression and refreshment of ‘the spirit. 
There are one or two little reminders of Purcell ; but the marvel 
is, how completely different from Purcell is this, almost through- 
out. Play this, and cast your thoughts to Purcell a moment, 
and you realise how French the one is, how English the other ; 
moreover, by how much is Purcell the still greater. Surely to 
goodness it is time something was done about Purcell in England. 
In this recording, either the balance of fiddles and flutes is not 
Rameau’s, or the fiddles have had all the microphone. Even 
so, we can savour the limpid, open-airy French flutes, so 
deliciously right for this perfect French music. Surely there is 
room in the Gavotte and Minuet for more ample, graceful, and 
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gracious gesture, more of the spirit of the dance—more 
rhythm, in fact—still without exaggeration. But the fleeter 
Tambourin and Passepied have the true essence, the walking- 
on-air touch. Whether you find any criticisms or not, this 
record is a very bright gem. The Passepied is rhythmically 
interesting. 

Max von Schillings gives a very sound, straightforward read- 
ing of the Funeral March. Perhaps too straightforward ; or is 
it that with too much hearing even this most majestic of Wagner 
loses some of its awe? I should like to compare this with the 
other recordings. I think I should find the best of the others 
well worth the six bob, but might be content with this at four 
bob. As I am not an out-and-outer for Wagner it is hard to 
say. The bass semiquavers at the opening seem a little muddy. 
Wood-wind, or some of it, is alittle below par—indeed, there are 
no quotations at all in one place—and bass is if anything 
alittleinflated. But the various timbres are well differentiated, 
e.g., in the opening passages. 


COLUMBIA. 

LX232 (12in., 6s.).—The British Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Bruno Walter: Overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro (Mozart), and Dance of the Apprentices and 
Entrance of the Masters, from The Mastersingers. 

DX454 (12in., 4s.).—Erie Coates and Symphony Orchestra: 
Symphonic Rhapsodies on I heard you singing and Bird 
songs at Eventide (Coates), and I pitch my lonely caravan 
(Coates and Horey). 


Walter gives us a sparkling, faithful performance, without 
any fuss, of the Figaro Overture. Wood-wind might be a little 
sharper—tonally, I mean, not in their excellent staccato—and 
fuller. Very rapid and soft staccato wood-wind is probably 
specially apt to get lost in recording, especially in big spaces 
such as the obviously empty Westminster Central Hall, in 
which this record was made. Again, the reverberation 
definitely affects this express speed, however slight—not 
enough, for instance, to affect the dancing apprentices. This 
more full-bodied music is spendidly served ; as for its perform- 
ance, we know what Wagner to expect from Walter and a good 
orchestra, at their best, and for a gramophone record we 
expect their best, and are not disappointed. 

Eric Coates treats his own tunes flippantly at times in these 
rhapsodies, so I may candidly say that they suggest an enter- 
tainer presenting Coates’s popular songs “‘as Wagner might 
have written them.”’ The suggestion is of a super-entertainer, 
for Coates’s treatment is fully assured, stylish, effective, even 
masterly, and well scored. The results will delight all who 
admire Coates’s songs. But the whole record seems to me 
characteristic of what is perhaps one of the chief decadent traits 
of to-day, a trait for which jazz and the cinema are very largely 
responsible : the pretence that something hollow and/or worth- 
less, even definitely bad, is something very big and important. 

C. M. C. 
























INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

I suppose a Columbia Chopin record by Irene Scharrer 
might almost be taken on trust. The ‘‘ Revolutionary ” Stucy 
(C minor, Op. 10, No. 12) could hardly be declaimed with 
prouder rhythm, or the C sharp minor Fantaisie-Imprompiu 
(Op. 66) ripple more brilliantly than on DX456 (12in., 4s.). 
With all but great artists the left-hand part of the one and tlie 
right-hand of the other are confused rushes. Here they ave 
perfect in every note. Is the meaning kept clear? I think so, 
except in one bar or so. Does it mean anything to the min«, 
can the human mind take it in,at that pace? Just about—but 
I am quite certain that no one who cannot read music and 
pick it out on the piano, if only at one-tenth pace, can make 
anything of it all, except the clear tunes. According to the 
Universal Edition (Pugno), the Fantaisie is ‘‘ improved ”’ by 
Miss Scharrer in one or two (not important) places, and 
12 bars cut—only repetition, but apparently unnecessarily. 

On H.M.V. B4409 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Mark Hambourg recor«is 
four of Mendelssohn’s Songs without words: Op. 19, No. 6, 
Op. 67, No. 4 (‘‘ The Bees’ Wedding ’’), Op. 102, No. 3, and 
Op. 62, No. 6 (‘Spring Song’’). It is very facile, but not 
enough else. The ‘* Bees’ Wedding ”’ is treated with something 
very near contempt. 

VIOLIN. 

Wolfi (Schneiderhan) plays very capably what he has set 
out to play on Columbia DB1084 (10in., 2s. 6d.); Brahms’s 
Fifth Hungarian Dance, and a pleasant Minuet (D. E. Nash). 
Otto Schulhof accompanies very well, but too modestly. He 
has the tune in much of the Minuet, yet the violin still holds 
all the foreground ; and we could do with much more piano 
in the Brahms. 

ORGAN, 


The Introduction and Finale of Reubke’s well-known 
Sonata on the 94th Psalm, played by G. D. Cunningham on 
Columbia DX457 (12in., 4s.), is likely to please all admirers of 
the work. Rapid passage work on heavy reeds, however quick 
‘* speaking ”’ the reeds, is apt to make the music sound clumsy 
on the organ. But this record has many good qualities. 

C. M. C. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


COLUMBIA. 


LX225-7 (12in., 18s.).—Lionel Tertis (viola) and Harriet 
Cohen (piano) : Sonata in F minor, Op. 120, No. 1 (Brahms). 


Sides 1 and 2, First Movement, Second Movement to part 
way through side 4, Third to part way through side 5, 
Fourth to the end. 

Perhaps the chief benefit we get for the gramophone in 
centenary years is the recording of more unusual works ; the 
most famous and standard classics being already recorded. 
All Beethoven’s symphonies, and Schubert’s two famous ones, 
for examples, had been recorded before their centenaries. 
This cannot be said of every great, or even commonly acknow- 
ledged composer. It would be interesting to speculate what 
Bach will be available before 1950. But it is in some degree 
true of Brahms. Each of his four symphonies has been recorded 
at least once, and several chamber works. Now we get an 
interesting work that is quite out of the ordinary run. 

[ may remind you that in his later years Brahms came 
across a genius of a clarinettist, Muihlfeld, and was inspired by 
his playing to write several works for clarinet with various 
other instruments. It is the first of the two clarinet sonatas 
that is here recorded by Lionel Tertis and Harriet Cohen ; and 
the viola, in the hands of that incomparable player, probably 
one of the greatest instrumentalists of all time, is no mere 
substitute. The Sonata becomes a different work. For 
instance, the viola can realise the ‘ appassionata ”’ character, 
indicated by Brahms for the first movement, better than the 
serene clarinet, except when (as about the middle of side 2) 
expressed in wild skirls. As one would expect, the clarinet 
definitely has the pull over the viola in one of Brahms’s 
delightful, inimitable Allegretti graziosi, which we find here as 
the third movement. That tune fits the clarinet like a glove : 
the perfect clarinet theme. Perhaps the clarinet is the better 
instrument for the Finale. But the whole Sonata has a life of 
its own, and a great life, as a viola sonata, in Tertis’s hands. 
What glorious music he can make with it! Those musicians 
of the heyday of the viols, who found the ‘ new-fangled ”’ 
violin ‘‘ screeching,’’ would surely have responded to Tertis. 
And we cannot wish to have the instrument ever much better 
recorded. The piano, too, is excellent—lI heard only two notes 
waver even slightly—and the whole effect is supremely good. 
This is likely to take a place as one of the best chamber music 
recordings. Tertis has no unworthy companion in Harriet 
Cohen, and the two are completely as one in bringing to life 
this Sonata. blll 

Specht, who is fully appreciative of Brahms, makes little of 
this Sonata ; it and its fellow have, he says, ‘no very great 
meaning for those who live in the world of chamber music.” 
Some people might substitute ‘‘ romanticism ”’ for ‘‘ chamber 
music,’ thereby considerably altering the significance of that 
sentence.. This Sonata is, indeed, ‘“‘romantic’’; but it is 
firmer than much of Brahms. . As so often with Brahms, the 
percussive, keyboard piano seems to constrain him to give 
solid bones—good bone and marrow—to his music. The soul 


of it may not be Brahms’s greatest, but it has greatness in it ; 
and my first impressions are that this is a great performance— 
and as faithful and as full and complete as great performances 
are wont to be. 


LX228-31 (12in., 24s.).—Léner String Quartet: Quartet in 
C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 (Brahms). 

One movement on each record. 

Specht says of this Quartet: ‘* A sure sign that the composer 
was not inspired, that he merely fashioned his thematic 
material with the utmost energy, may be seen in the finale, 
which returns to the second half of the principal theme of the 
first movement in order to derive the conclusion from this 
fragment. It is an impressive procedure of the highest logic 
and tenacity of mind, but it remains a contrivance of conscious 
workmanship and has no place among the music that enriches 
our lives.’”’ What, then, of any development section? True, 
that depends on what the composer has to say about his 
themes ; but what if Brahms had something more to say 
about that theme ? Actually, I am inclined to find the first 
movement and finale more ‘enriching’ than the second 
and third ; certainly more invigorating. Apparently Brahms 
was “inspired”? only on such occasions as when Kalbeck, 
calling on him, thought he heard a dog howling, but found it 
was only Brahms, who had “ teardrops hanging in his beard.” 
But Beethoven, at any rate, not to go further back, had a way 
of “‘ fashioning his thematic material with the utmost energy.” 
Certainly Brahms had many conventional ways of just carrying 
on; but not, surely, ‘‘ with the utmost energy.” At any rate, 
there is more than that in these first and last movements ; 
and for those who prefer the more brooding and pathetic 
Brahms, there is no richer music than the other two movements. 
It is open to question whether the consistently rather sweet 
tone of this performance is the most effective for the first 
movement, and the recording seems a little weak. But that 
movement is beautifully clear. The tone, and the full vibrato, 
give the Romanze all its lusciousness, and the third movement 
its pathos. The wonderful passage about an inch and a half 
before the end of side 5 seems a little perfunctory, also the 
return to the chief theme. I like the Finale best on the whole ; 
but many will find this famous Quartet at its best in Brahms. 


DB1100 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Millicent Dolmetsch and Rudolph 
Dolmetsch: Divisions in D major, No. 5 (Christopher 
Simpson, 1659) and Sonata in D major (Scarlatti). 

The Divisions, a theme and variations, are for viola da 
gamba, with harpsichord accompaniment; the Sonata is, of 
course, for harpsichord solo. I know of no more delightful 
record than this Scarlatti. What a wealth of variety, piquant 
and pointed, is shown in this harpsichord, under the hands of 
Rudolph Dolmetsch! It tells us very plainly and convincingly 
that nothing could be more false than to suppose this older 
instrumental music ‘‘formal’’ and “simple.” Most people 
will probably be hard to convince that the gamba music is not 
rather elementary. But you must not miss the Scarlatti— 
and that gives Simpson his opportunity of a hearing. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

CA8152 (12in., 4s.).—The Leipzig Gewandhaus Wind 
Quintet: Divertimento No. 14, in B major (Mozart, arr. 
Weigelt). 

This Divertimento is real light music. Most of what is called 
light music is extremely heavy. It takes a good man to write 
really good, really sparkling, light, music; and if he is a 
genius so much the better. This Divertimento is in four move- 
ments; the first and third are on side 1, the second and 
fourth on side 2. As this only changes round a slow movement 
and a minuet, between two quick ones, and the work is not 
intended to be taken seriously, no one minds. I recommend 
this record for the open air, if you have a large garden—not 
for volume, for it is a quiet record, but because wind instru- 
ments are ideal in the open. Cc. M. C. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


There are a few more records either specifically or suitably 
for Easter. Broadcast Twelve 3303 (1s. 6d.) is in general effect 
fully equal to, if not better than, many top-price choral records. 
The performances, too, by the Choir of the City Temple, London, 
of the Hallelujah Chorus (from Handel’s Messiah) and God so 
loved the world (from Stainer’s The Crucifixion) are very good 
indeed. The Hallelujah Chorus is complete ; it is taken rather 
quick, and latterly the pace is rushed, though perfectly con- 
trolled, andsubtly balanced by means too detailed to be described 
here. It is very satisfyingly accompanied by organ. The other, 
of course, is unaccompanied. 

H.M.V. C2548 (12in., 4s.) is fully up to the present standard 
of the Royal Choral Society, which 


is excellently accompanied by the 


smile—but only a fool would laugh.” The real point is that at 
least three of them did their part to live up to their names. 
This family reminds us of our real musical life, especially of the 
northern counties. Handel Parker was, as the same writer 
says, one of the N.C.O.’s of music: a Yorkshire organist for 
over sixty years. In the art of music we do not expect a 
sergeant-composer to be, unless a genius, of great universal 
account. But his tune, Deep Harmony, to Isaac Watts’s Sweet 
is the work, my God, my King, compels our attention when 
sung by the Colne Orpheus Glee Union (male-voice choir, 
unaccompanied, conducted by Luther Greenwood), as recorded 
on Regal-Zonophone MR845 (10in., Is. 6d.). If only some 
musician of influence with the recording companies woul 
attend to this record, how could he fail to realise what a rich 

and glorious field has yet to 

be explored? It is some _ years 





London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, and 
very well recorded. Attack, and all 
that that word denotes, is not quite 
perfect, at any rate in Behold the 
Lamb of God. The pace of Glory to 
God is on the deliberate side, and 
the peace phrases are not sung piano. 
The orchestral end is excellent. 
Both choruses aie, of course, from 
Handel’s Messiah. 

If all boy soprano records were 
as good as H.M.V. C2556 (12in., 4s.), 
by Raymond Kinsey, they would be 
really welcome. This is a brilliant 
record. The choosing of suitable 
songs is a sine qua non; and Rejoice 
greatly (from Handel’s Messiah) and 
Let the bright seraphim (from Han- 
del’s Samson) are suitable—for boys 
who are, as Kinsey is, equal to them ! 
The performance of the Samson aria 
is superb, definitely exciting. To 
mention one special incident, the 
unaccompanied rising phrase near 
the beginning reaches a truly thrill- 
ing top A (started with a splendid 
“tr”? at the beginning of the word 
‘*trumpet’”’!). Master Kinsey must 
have enjoyed his obbligato trumpet 
and full (Handelian) orchestral ac- 
companiment! He has an unusually 
bright timbre to his voice. I shall 
expect to hear of him again in a few 
years’ time. The only possible 
criticism is of some of his pronuncia- 


DB1757. 


LX225-7. 


umbia DB1100. 


Columbia LX237. 





A SELECTED LIST 


Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G major, 
H.M.V. DB1886-9. 


Castor and Pollux, Decca-Polydor CA8153. 
Tristan and Isolda Prelude, 


Lionel Tertis and Harriet Cohen, Columbia 
Rudolph and Millicent Dolmetsch, Col- 


Irene Scharrer, Columbia DX456. 


Elisabeth Friedrich and Carl Hartmann, 
Parlophone R1491-2. 


Pampanini, Rettore, Borgioli and Vanelli, 


The Colne Orpheus Glee Union, Regal- 
Zonophone MR845. 


Raymond Kinsey, H.M.V. C2556. 


The Grand Massed Brass Bands, Regal- 
Zonophone MR876. 


The Casino Orchestra, Columbia DB1092. 
Winnie Melville, H.M.V. B4395. 
* Our Bill,’? Parlophone R1487. 
Richard Watson, Decca F3163. 


since I heard much of these good 
Lancashire and Yorkshire choirs, 
and I find that northern bias was 
in no way responsible for my oli 
enthusiasms—indeed, I was not 
sanguine of this record when I put 
it on the turntable. But it is great. 
For strength, for singing as though 
one means it, words and music, and 
for all technical factors, such as 
attack and blend and clarity—yes, 
even diction—it is in the very first 
class. No other country, Russia, 
Germany, or what not, can touch 
is—certainly no other has, on the 
gramophone. I hope I have made 
it clear that I am e@ little excited by 
this record, and consider it valuable 
and significant. Lavinia, to Watts’s 
When I survey the wondrous Cross, is 
perhaps better than Deep Harmony, 
despite a touch of chromatic senti- 
mentality. 

Imperial 2856 (10in., Is. 3d.) is a 
really good record of Ora pro nobis 
(Horspool and Piccolomini) and The 
old rugged cross (Rev. Geo. Bennard), 
by Patrick Hare, Chorus and 
Orchestra. Hare has a good voice 
and clear diction. 

Mrs. Adjutant J. Coulter (soprano), 
of the Salvation Army, has a very 
sympathetic voice. On Regal-Zono- 
phone MR900 (10in., 1s. 6d.) she 
sings simply and clearly The Cross 
isnotgreater than His grace (B. Booth) 


H.M.V. 


LonDON EDITOR. 








tion. His runs are almost perfect, 

and easy. In Rejoice there are 

several cuts in the orchestra, and most of the repetition of the 
first part of the Samson aria is cut. 

Columbia DB1088 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is another beautiful hymn 
record by the Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, now under 
Dr. E. H. Fellowes, and as usual recorded in the Windsor 
chapel. For sheer perfection this is perhaps the best we have had. 
Only one, perhaps two, infinitesimal criticisms are possible. 
The hymns are the Easter hymn, Ye watchers and ye holy ones 
(words, A.R., tune, Lasst uns erfreuen, from Geistliche Kirchen- 
gesdnge, 1623), and Praise to the Holiest (from Cardinal Newman’s 
Dream of Gerontius, tune Richmond, by Haweis, arr. 8. Webbe). 
Both hymns are sung as given in the English Hymnal, verses 
1, 3 and 4 of the first, 1, 3, 4 and 7 of the other. 


Abraham Parker and his wife christened their five children 
Handel, Miriam, Jubal, Haydn, and Mozart. As Frederick 
Marvin writes in the Musical Mirror: ‘‘ Could anything prove 
more definitely the soundness of their musical taste and 
scriptural (he should say, Old Testament) knowledge? We 


and The penitent’s plea (H.H. Booth), 
both with violins, ’cello, and piano. 

Charles Kullman (tenor) is at his best on Columbia DX458 
(12in., 4s.), and is well suited by the operatic style of Braga’s 
Angel’s Serenade and Gounod’s attempt to go one “ better ” 
than Bach, his Meditation on the First Prelude of ‘‘ The 48,” 
here sung to, and called, the Ave Maria. The words of the 
Braga might be clearer. The orchestral accompaniments are 
very good indeed. 

I do not remember Danny Malone (tenor) having recorded 
before. Watch him for Irish records, and hear this one, 
H.M.V. B4406 (10in., 2s, 6d.), before buying it, for Believe me, 
tf all those endearing young charms (Moore, arr. Clutsam), and 
Mother Machree (Olcott and Ball). A small orchestra accom- 
panies. 

I doubt if Richard Watson (bass) has yet made a better record 
than Decca F3163 (10in., 2s.). He makes much of the old 
English The pretty creature (in Lane Wilson’s arrangement), 
though there is yet more in it. His She is far from the land 
(Lambert) is sympathetic. 
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Two months or so ago we had two records of Old Father 
Thames (Wallace and O’Hogan), one of them with a good lilt. 
On Columbia DB1101 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Raymond Newell 
(barytone) sings this song in his usual effective style, but with- 
out great life. Carrying on (Bury and Kings), a typical 
should I say another typical?—effective song of modern 
musical-play style, seems to fit him better. Newell is becoming 
stereotyped ; it is more than time he showed us what he can 
do with something quite different, and something that matters. 
There is a very neat small orchestra here. 

It hardly needs saying that Joseph Hislop (tenor) makes an 
extremely good record of Rose Marie and Indian Love-Call 
(both from Rose Marie, Friml), H.M.V. B4404 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
His diction, however, does not seem too clear to me. The 
orchestra is all it should be, which is saying more than you 
might think. 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) sings as well as ever, and not 
without expression, but too solidly for the songs, Over the dark 
sitll silence (Rizzi) and Dark-haired Marie (Lozanne), on H.M.V. 
134405 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Label boosting reaches its peak of foolishness with Broadcast 
Vwelve 3305 (1s. 6d.), whereon it is laid down that Tom 
Burke is ‘“‘ England’s Greatest Tenor.”’ Certainly this record is 
ridiculously unequal to standing for that claim ; it is far from 
Burke’s best. Moreover, he seems to get tighter rather than 
looser, and more apt to be flat (tightness tends to flatness, 
though pitch, it is curiously often not realised, is a mental 
funetion), The songs are Ah/ sweet mystery of life (Herbert) 
and the tango, Adios, Good-bye (Fernandes). 

That old-fashioned Mother of mine (David and Nicholls) 
might seem superficially a good song for a boy; actually, of 
course, it is entirely unsuitable. And Don’t go down in the 
mine, Dad (Donnelly and Geddes) is, if possible, a still 
worse song. Graham Payn (boy soprano) has a charming 
voice, and would sing charmingly if it were not for certain faults 
of style. On Broadcast 953 (1s.) he is accompanied by Bruce 
Wendell on an “ organ,”’ chiefly with wobble and the like. 

Columbia DB1094 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is a record of Y Delyn Aur 
(The golden lyre, W. Williams), which seems to be one of the 
only two or three things known to those Welshmen who are 
reduced to singing round London streets, and Crugybar (David 
Charles), by the Boro’ Welsh Choir. This is more or less note- 
perfect singing, but quite purely mechanical. It seems to be 
entirely devoid of life, the more noticeably in contrast with the 
Colne Orpheus record. 

This month we find Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone) with 
Male Chorus, and orchestra, giving us favourite marches, in 
Light of Foot (Latann) and Vimy Ridge (Bidgood), on H.M.V. 
B4416 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Perhaps the second is not so well known 
as the first; it has a very slight jazz taint, but the first is 
inspiriting enough, as are Robertson and the Chorus, if in no 
way remarkable. 

Up to the time of writing I have received no information 
about Regal-Zonophone MR884 (10in., 1s. 6d.), by Jan Zalski 
(tenor). But I can say that if more of my song records were as 
good—and many of our singers—life would be better; and 
as for jazz, if most of it was really like this, there might be 
a chance of the twentieth century becoming once more worth 
while. Maria my own (Maria-la-O, L. W. Gilbert, E. 
Lecuona, arr. Kempton) is especially good, but Jealousy 
( Jalousie, May and Gade) is worth hearing, and Zalski is a 
singer. This is the ideal record for meeting on common ground 
of appreciation the visitor who insists on something ‘ light,” 
or on ‘dance music ’’— ideal, because you will value it yourself. 

Auld Scotch sangs with lullaby (Lesson) is the name of one 
song recorded by Sandy MacFarlane, the comedian of the Lauder 
school, on Decca F3517 (10in., 2s.). It is better than I thought 
—I recommend it for the latter part. At first hearing I should 
say the lullaby is a genuine Scottish folk-song lullaby—and 
therefore very lovely. If you enjoy Lauder sentimental, you 
will presumably enjoy the other side of this, with MacFarlane’s 
own When my ship comes sailing home again. owe 








BAND RECORDS 


This month the Grenadier Guards Band gives us an anthology 
of Sousa, entitled Marching with Sousa. Here we have more or 
less complete versions, without repeats, of Stars and Stripes, 
Fairest of the Fair, The Gladiator, Liberty Bell, Washington 
Post, King Cotton, El Capitan, and Manhattan Beach, and they 
are linked together without any unnecessary fuss, but in a 
commonsense, straightforward, and eminently sensible manner. 
Much as I like and admire many of the records made by Sousa’s 
own band, and Arthur Pryor’s Band, I am inclined to say 
that this is the best of all the many Sousa records I have heard. 
The playing and recording are superb, and we get the meat of 
eight of the great man’s best marches. Columbia No. DX455 
is a splendid four-shillingsworth ! 

The only other twelve-inch record I have is H.M.V. No. 
C2554 containing a jolly selection of old musical comedy and 
music-hall songs arranged by Mr. Stoddon and called Once 
upon a time. This record was made at the De Montfort Hall, 
Leicester, a couple of months ago by the Massed Bands of the 
Leicester Brass Band Festival, conducted by my friend James 
Oliver, and is, I think, even better than the previous records 
made at Leicester. 

James Oliver also conducts the Regal-Zonophone Grand 
Massed Brass Bands in Blankenburg’s Festjubel and Holzmann’s 
Blaze of Glory marches (MR876). These are two splendid 
old marches, and I am particularly glad to have this record for 
it is a long time since I heard either of them played. They each 
contain really good marching tunes and are played with a 
splendid lilt. I commend this record to everyone as one of the 
very best of the year—and as one likely to have kept this 
position at the end of the year ! 

Other Regal-Zonophone records are made by the Salvation 
Army Supplies Dept. Band. MR898 contains The Flowing 
River and Immanuel marches, and MR899 contains Soldiers 
of Christ March and Newcastle and Ascalon. There is nothing 
very remarkable about either of these records, but they are 
quietly efficient. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band makes a safe bid for 
popularity with Berlioz’s Rakoczy March and _ Strauss’s 
Radetzky March (Col. DB1087). Frankly, in a military band 
version, I prefer Strauss to Berlioz. This is a first-class record. 

The Coldstream Guards Band has followed popular fashion 
by including a vocal chorus in H.M.V. B4419. I doubt whether 
either When the Band begins to play (Williams) or There’s 
something about a Soldier from the film “* Soldiers of the King ’ 
is improved by this innovation, but doubtless many people will 
be pleased. 

The Panachord “ staff band,”’ called The Flying Colours Band, 
is quite good in the mediocre Franklin D. Roosevelt March, but 
how I do hate such things as National Melodies March! The 
National melodies this time are Hail to the Chief, what is 
quaintly called Old Hundred, Auld Lang Syne and Home, sweet 
home. The number of this record is 25504. 

On a small Broadcast record (956) the Welsh Guards Band 
plays Handel’s Largo and the Miserere from Il T'rovatore— 
a singularly uninspiring choice for these days. Clarinet and 


cornet soloists make good use of their opportunities. 
We AG 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MADELEINE GREY (soprano).—Kaddish (Prayer for the Dead). 
In Hebrew. Méjerke, in Hebrew and Yiddish, and 
L’Enigme éternelle, in Yiddish (Ravel). Pianoforte acc. 
by the composer. Decca-Polydor PO5066, 2s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone).—Minnelied, Op. 71, No. 5, 
and §tandchen, Op. 106, No. 1 (Brahms). In German. 
Piano ace. Decca-Polydor DE7022, 2s. 6d. 

JULIUS PATZAK (tenor).—Una furtiva lagrima from The 
Elixir of Love (Donizetti) and La Danza (Rossini). In 
Italian. With The Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Decca- 
Polydor PO5067, 2s. 6d. 

GINA CIGNA (soprano) and NAZZARENO DE ANGELIS 
(bass)—The Church Scene from Faust (Gounod). In 
italian. With Chorus and Orchestra. Columbia LX233, 
12in., 6s. 

GINA CIGNA (soprano).—Suicidio from La Gioconda (Pon- 
chielli) and Casta Diva, che inargenti from Norma (Bellini). 
And Ma dall’ arido stelo and Morrd, ma prima in grazia 
from Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. 
ace. Columbia LX234 and 235, 12in., 6s. each. 

CESARE FORMICHI (baritone).—Monumento from La Gio- 
conda (Ponchielli) and Cortigiani vil razza from Rigoletto 
(Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Columbia LX236, 12in., 


6s. 

ELISABETH FRIEDRICH (soprano) and CARL HARTMANN 
(tenor).—The Bridal Chamber Scene from Lohengrin 
(Wagner). In German. With Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. R1491 and 1492, 10in., 
2s. 6d. each. 

BIANCA GHERADI (soprano) and BENVENUTO FRANCI 
(baritone)—Dunque io son, tu non m/’inganni? from 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
Columbia LB9, 12in., 6s. 

CLAIRE DUX (soprano).—Morgen (Richard Strauss) and Ave 
Maria (Schubert). In German. With Piano and Violin. 
Parlo. RO20218, 10in., 4s. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Serenade and The Phantom 


Double (Schubert). In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. 
RO20217, 10in., 4s. 
ROSETTA PAMPANINI (soprano) and GINO VANELLI 


(baritone)—Decidi il mio destin and E allor perché from 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. ace. Colum- 
bia LX238. And with DINO BORGIOLI (tenor)—O 
soave fanciulla, and with AURORA RETTORE (soprano), 
BORGIOLI and VANELLI, Addio, dolce svegliare from La 
Bohéme (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. Columbia 
LX237, 12in., 6s. 

Madeleine Grey.—Two out of the three pieces on this record 
were composed by Ravel as long ago as 1914, and are given 
in the list of his published works under the title of Deux 
M élodies H ébraiques. Of these the Kaddisch, or Prayer for the 
Dead, is here reproduced on one side; while the other, 
LI’Enigme éternelle, follows on the reverse side after a later 
composition, a song to words half in Hebrew, half in Yiddish, 
entitled Méjerke. All three are highly characteristic. The 
Kaddisch, which is the best known, is very beautiful, and seems 
to be partly founded on the ancient orthodox chant that is 
generally intoned to this prayer, when sung at the graveside 
and in the synagogue or home to mark the anniversary of a 
parent’s or near relative’s death. Neither of the others is so 
solemn and touching as the Kaddisch, wherein the florid 
passages form but the essential Eastern ornaments, and add 
to rather than detract from the expression of grief whilst 
proclaiming the immortality of the soul. Méjerke is an exhorta- 
tion from a mother to her son, and alternates, strangely enough, 
a lively tune with Yiddish and a declamatory phrase with 
pure Hebrew lines. L’Enigme éternelle is frankly in the manner 
of a folk-song with a bright, tuneful refrain. These pieces, 





admirably recorded, are heard to the greatest possible advan- 


tage in the present interpretation. Her English name 
notwithstanding, the soprano soloist is obviously of foreign 
Jewish extraction. Voice, style, and manner leave no doubt 
whatever as to that ; neither could a more perfect rendering 
possibly be imagined, since to the lovely tones of the singer is 
added the supreme attraction of M. Ravel’s own personal piano 
accompaniment, which is as refined, modest, yet effective as his 
music is worthy of the composer of the Shéhérazade songs and 
I’ Heure Espagnole. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—Never was Brahms so much in request, 
never were his works of every description so highly prized as 
in this, the year which marks the centenary of his birth. The 
actual date is the seventh of this very merry month of May, 
and I am bound to say that our musical entrepreneurs in most 
parts of the country are doing their best between them io 
furnish a fitting national tribute to the genius of the Hamburg 
master. If more of his instrumental than of his vocal co1- 
positions are claiming gramophonic attention, there ave 
probably good reasons for it. The songs in particular have 
enjoyed their full share during the past decade—at any rate, 
from German singers ; and now here is Herr Schlusnus with 
a couple of them that I do not remember to have heard from 
him before. I love the Minnelied sung by a baritone with his 
warmth of tone, his earnestness and depth of expression, his 
purity of diction. The metallic quality caused by over- 
amplification can be reduced by using a fibre needle, and tlhe 
record as it stands certainly needs the softening influence. 
In the Stdndchen the same fault is less perceptible ; only this is 
a song that I somehow like better in a woman’s voice, though 
the present singer very nearly succeeds in imparting to it the 
requisite measure of light and mischievous humour. 

Julius Patzak.—Paradoxical as it may sound, I cannot 
help saying that Donizetti was in his happiest vein when lhe 
wrote that sorrowful, tearful ditty, Una furtiva lagrima. It has 
survived long after his amusing and sparkling opera L’Elis/r 
d@amore, with the delightful quack, Dr. Dulcamara, made 
famous by the inimitable Lablache, has apparently descended 
into oblivion. It would strike you as being a very simple air 
and quite easy to sing, but I can assure you it is nothing of the 
sort. It requires a perfect sostenuto and a flawless legato, 
together with the utmost delicacy of phrasing and just that 
suggestion of ‘‘ tears in the voice ’’ which comes so naturally 
to a tenor of Patzak’s racial descent. Altogether this is a first- 
rate recording of the song, and equally good in its way, as 
well as completely in contrast, is that of La Danza on the reverse 
of the disc. It is given with superb tone and verve, once more 
strengthening my conviction that Rossini’s tarantella sounds 
best when sung by a man, whatever the words may hint at. 

Gina Cigna and Nazzareno de Angelis —The church scene 
from Faust does not seem quite complete without an organ in 
the background, nor is it easy to see what was gained by its 
omission from this otherwise admirable record of the impressive 
episode from the fourth act of Gounod’s opera. Still, the orches- 
tra acts as an efficient substitute, and by the imaginative 
listener I daresay the organ can for once be dispensed with. 
There is certainly a sufficiently imposing volume of tone 
without it. Both the Marguerite and the Mephistopheles hold 
their own against a powerful chorus of demons and a resounding 
orchestra, so that all the familiar points stand out in clear 
relief. 

Gina Cigna.—The first record ever made of the Suicidio air 
from La Gioconda was that sung by the lamented Lillian 
Nordica for Columbia at New York nearly thirty years ago ; 
and I was there to hear her make it. Alas! she did not enjoy 
the same mechanical advantages as fell to the present singer, 
who represents a later and different type of (Italian) soprano. 
The declamatory school that serves well for Swicidio is, of course, 
less helpful in Casta Diva; but there is no reason why the 
same artist should not be able to do justice to both, and, on the 
whole, Signorina Cigna, if not another Rosa Ponselle, uses 
her fine organ skilfully enough to justify the daring venture. 
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Anyhow, she imparts to the Gioconda excerpt all the dramatic 
emphasis and significance that it demands, which is saying 
much. The record is worth having for that alone, while the 
two airs from Un Ballo on L.X235 not only show the artist in 
her true light, but are quite splendidly sung. 

Cesare Formichi.—All who are looking forward to hearing 
this eminent baritone again during the coming season at 
Covent Garden may be recommended to possess themselves of 
this, his latest effort for the gramophone. Evidently his voice 
retains all its sonority, its richness, its capacity for passionate 
utterance. The Cortigiani is immensely strong without being 
overdone ; in the biggest outburst it loses not a jot of its rare 
quality. Barnaba’s apostrophe to the Venetian ‘‘ den of the 
Doges’”’ is not wonderful as music, but it is effective for the 
singer, and brings out a dignified display of Formichi’s 
declamatory powers, with a ringing A flat at the end. 

Elisabeth Friedrich and Carl Hartmann.—The glorious bridal 
duet from Lohengrin here occupies the whole four sides of two 
10in. dises, very discreetly divided up by Dr. Weissmann and 
rendered with notable tonal refinement by his excellent Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra. I cannot remember to have heard the 
‘nstrumental beauties of the scene more vividly brought out. 
qually to be praised are the two singers, of whom I fancy that 
‘he Elsa is a newcomer to the Parlophone studios. Her mezza 
‘oce is particularly to be admired, and her liberal employment 
of it something to enjoy and be thankful for. Hartmann has 
« genuine tenor voice, with the precise heroic yet suave timbre 
that a Lohengrin (or a Siegmund or a Tristan) should rightfully 
possess. Like Frl. Friedrich’s soprano, it sounds very fresh 
and youthful, and one feels that it would be pleasant to see as 
well as hear both artists in these parts. 

Bianca Gherardi and Benvenuto Franci.—This record of the 
immortal duet between Rosina and Figaro would be even 
further beyond criticism than it is were it not for a couple of 
peculiarities on the part of Signor Franci. He is during most 
of the time too loud ; and he has a habit of introducing a little 
chuckle after every witticism, as though obsessed with the 
cleverness of his own humour—a trick only permissible on the 
stage. On the other hand, his style has the right Rossinian 
flavour and his fiorituri are nearly as flexible as those of his 
fair companion. Hers is an extremely bright, resonant voice, 
well trained for florid music, and one can imagine her making 
a delightful Rosina. 

Claire Dux.—It is a privilege to welcome once again a 
record sung by this accomplished artist. Just twenty years 
have elapsed since she made her début in London in Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s first production of Der Rosenkavalier as 
Sophie to the Marschallin of Eva von der Osten and the Baron 
Ochs of Paul Kniipfer. There is still the same lovely purity and 
sweetness in her voice, while the perfection of her art remains 
unsullied by any kind of blemish. Needless to add, therefore, 
that she adorns with a fresh charm the familiar melodies of 
Schubert and Strauss. Neither has been more beautifully 
recorded, and the only pity is that she could not spare us a 
second verse of the Ave Maria. 

Richard Tauber.—The Serenade, gracefully warbled, can be 
listened to with unqualified pleasure, even though the tempo 
be unusually fast. But Der Doppelganger, if interesting, loses 
something of its mysterious quality when sung by a tenor, and 
when, moreover, it lacks variety of tone and inflection. But 
why this new English title ? The Phantom Double seems rather 
to suggest the experience of a disappointed backer after a 
vain pursuit of profit by means of the ‘‘ Tote.”’ 

Rosetta Pampanini, Aurora Rettore, Dino Borgioli, and Gino 
Vanelli.—This is an ensemble de luxe, and when they all join in 
the quartet from the third act of La Bohéme the result fulfils 
one’s highest expectations. The duets are not less magnificently 
sung, and I question whether that for Nedda and Silvio hasever 
yet been recorded by two such fine voices or with such abundant 
realisation of the passionate scene. In the Soave fanciulla Dino 
Borgioli is simply irresistible. 


HeRMAN KLEIN. 









MISCELLANEOUS 


Broadcast (1s. 6d. and Is.) 

How well the music of ‘‘ The Desert Song’ wears is shown 
this month by the Commodore Grand Orchestra under the able 
baton of Joseph Muscant (3300). The tunes sound as tuneful 
as ever, and if you have not got a record of them, buy this 
one. The Plantation Melodymakers, too, are well worth hearing, 
if only for the amazingly deep bass voice that sings Poor Old 
Joe and My Old Kentucky Home (3302). These Darkieland 
Ditties are ageless and inevitably bring a picture of quiet con- 
tentment among the cotton fields of the sunny south. 

Mellow and Rich give excellent value for money in Sweet- 
hearts of Yesterday (958) and sing these old songs with under- 
standing and ability. 

Peggy Cochrane turns to new songs in selections from ‘‘ The 
Good Companions ”’ and “ The Kid from Spain” (3304). She 
is always one of the most interesting of the syncopated pianists 
and I invariably enjoy her records. 

The Three Ginx are lively young fellowsin Young and Healthy 
and What wouldja like for breakfast?—the honeymoon song. 
But surely it would be an odd honeymoon that had three 
ginx? (3306). 

Morton Downey seems utterly unhappy in Remember Me 
and Farewell to Arms (3307) but I daresay he will arouse a 
flutter in some young girl’s heart somewhere. 

Sammy Gay sings The Lord Mayor's Show, which is jolly 
enough, but At a wedding or a christening or a funeral is clumsy, 
and not nearly witty enough to compensate for the ridicule that 
is flung on three of the B.P.’s greatest institutions (960). 

Wee Georgie Wood is splendid in Half a Clown (955), which 
is the story of a small boy from a circus who gets invited to tea 
with a very grand lady. Just the right mixture of sentiment 
and comedy is employed and the resulting record ‘is a little 
masterpiece. 


Columbia 


The record that pleased me most in this list is DB1092, The 
Village Band and My Mountain Home, played by the Casino 
Orchestra with vocai choruses in German. It is so jolly that 
you cannot fail to be braced by it, and if you have ever seen 
films or plays of German peasants or, better still, been to 
Germany, the charming conviviality of these simple people will 
be joyfully re-impressed on you. 

The next in order of merit is Chick Endor and Charlie Farrell’s 
slick song with the explanatory title Well! Well! Well! 
(DB1080). This is American cabaret style at its wittiest and 
most polished. The companion song, I’ve got a roof over my 
head, is another of those ‘‘ count your blessings ”’ songs which 
the Americans seem to find helpful in the ‘* depression.”’ 

Charles Penrose has gone to America this month for inspira- 
tion and also seems to be suffering from the depression. His 
jokes fell quite flat on one of his listeners (DB1085). 

The Bohemians, in a ‘‘ Fledermaus ”’ Fantasy (DB1082), play 
well and their fantasy is well knit. Quentin Maclean aspires to 
Schubert’s Serenade and Liszt’s Liebestraum (DB1083). It 
must be something to do with spring. But he is always a good 
musician, even in his wilder flights. 
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Harry Robbins’ exercises on his xylophone might also be 
described as flights, and Robbin’ Harry and Nursery 
Masquerade are masterpieces of agility (DB1086). 

Sammy Fain (I almost wrote Pain) is described as ‘‘ The 
Singing Composer.’”’ His singing is on the same level as his 
compositions, which are In ev’ry nook and corner you are missing, 
which is all about the little ray of sunshine of the house who is 
missing—you are not told why or how—and If you don’t want 
to be sweethearts, I don’t want to be friends (DB1095). 


Paul Small deserves nearly as much mud-slinging, but he 
may not get it because he redeems such songs as T'he sidewalk 
waltz, Hold Me (DB1096), and There’s a house on the hill (which, 
in parentheses, is one of the clumsiest lyrics I have heard for 
many months) by singing My Darling, which, whatever its senti- 
ments, has a really charming tune. 

The Four Musketeers and The Harmonians seem to me to 
elaborate simple tunes out of all proportion to their importance, 
so that they become almost as intricate as glees, and they 
will not stand it. Dance bands, if they are composed of first- 
class musicians, can play tricks with such tunes as The girl in 
the little green hat, Let bygones be bygones, and The Baby 
Parade, but when human voices cut these capers they become 
as inappropriate as the elderly colonel dancing the rumba 
(DB1078 and 1097). 

Norman Long sings You can’t make a vule out of Oi, which 
the London Editor described as ‘‘ a composite dialect song.” 
And there is no more fitting description that I can think of. 
Listen to it and see if you can make up your mind definitely as 
to which county the yokel comes from. You will enjoy it and 
then you can turn it over and listen to his suggestions for 
various Five-year plans in the English domestic life, all of which 
come to grief (DB1090). 


Frances Maddux, the rage of Broadway, so I am told, makes 
her debut for Columbia this month singing T'ry gettin’ a good 
night's sleep and Every little while (DB1089). While admitting 
that she has a pleasing voice, I cannot see that she has any- 
thing more to commend her ; there is no attempt at rhythmic 
singing in Mr. Jackson’s sense of the word, and rrone of that 
deep-throated allure that saves so many of these ladies from 
mediocrity. 


Decca (2s.) 


The most interesting records in this list are the two from 
“Waltz Time,” which is the title given to the recently com- 
pleted English film based on Strauss’s ‘“‘ Die Fledermaus.”’ 
On F3513 Evelyn Laye sings the Butterfly Song, and with 
George Baker and a Chorus the Champagne Song, A glass of 
golden bubbles, and on F3514 George Baker sings Pretty One, 
and Titterton sings Come out, Vienna. The music will be 
familiar to most people, and while Evelyn Laye’s voice does not 
come through the ordeal of recording with flying colours, some 
of her notes are very pretty, and the slight blemishes in her 
technique, which would never be noticed on the stage or screen 
when one could look at her while listening, can be forgiven when 
one remembers her other talents. Needless to say, the Titterton 
and George Baker performances are first-class, although I was 
horrified to find the latter consistently flat in Monarch of the 
seas from ‘He Wanted Adventure” on F3501. On the 
reverse of this record he sings You came to me from the same 
play, with Olive Groves. Maybe I had a bad pressing, but this 
record was not at all up to standard, either from the point 
of view of the artists or the recording. 

Maurice Elwin has the great quality of restraint in his singing, 
and for this one can listen to his records without recoiling from 
the sticky sentiments expressed therein, and even with admira- 
tion for his skill in turning out records monthafter month that 
the public likes and buys. This month he sings Music is a 

Y of love and Maybe I love you too much on F3522, and 
Why can’t this night go on forever? and The Good-night Waltz 
on F3523. 


The Street Singer throws all restraint to the wind once he 
gets under way and lets us have it good and strong in Farewell 
to arms and And so to bed (F 3525). There is no continuity about 
these two songs. 

If this does not appeal to you, try F3524. The humour is 
broad and quite unsubtle, but the rhythm and pep that George 
Formby puts into Why don’t women like me? and Running round 
the fountain in Trafalgar Square make this a record to brighten 
the gloomiest day. Buy it if you want two shillingsworth of 
good humour. 

Elsie Carlisle and Sam Browne sing What wouldja like fo: 
breakfast? and Won’t you stay to tea?—or perhaps the other 
way round would be more chronologically correet—in much the 
same way as we have heard them broadcast these songs om 
Saturday evenings, and I imagine the record (F3510) is meant 
for those who want to be able to hear these songs on other days 
of the week. 

Zaidee Jackson, who also records for Parlophone this month, 
is alluring in Mediterranean Madness from “ Ballyhoo,” anc 
despairing in I’ve got the wrong man, which you will also find or. 
the Parlophone record. 

The Britannica Piano-Accordion Band and Alfredo Campol 
and his Salon Orchestra couple together The Good-night Walt: 
and The Broken Rosary, two tunes that are mighty populai 
at the moment (F3512 and F3532). There are points to 
recommend both versions and if you perfer the clear violi 
tones of Mr. Campoli to the vibrant throb of the accordions you 
will know which to get. 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d.) 


Winnie Melville has chosen a charming little song called 
Whisper in your dreams to record with The meaning of a rose on 
B4395. She sings both songs with her usual skill and lightness, 
but the former is one of the most attractive tunes I have heard 
for a long time, and may easily become very popular. 

From Miss Melville to the warblings of chaffinches, blackbirds 
and nightingales is not a long step and Karl Reich’s trained 
songsters will delight everyone who has waited patiently during 
summer evenings for that thrilling sound of the nightingale’s 
song, either in quiet woods or at home with their wireless. 
B4408 is both novel and enchanting. 

The London Palladium Orchestra play a ‘“‘ Chu Chin Chow ”’ 
Selection with plenty of sparkle and put just a little too much of 
it into The Choristers’ Waltz; this favourite old dance tune of 
Edwardian days should be played in definite tempo and fairly 
slowly. The London Palladium Orchestra takes liberties with 
it. The Second Serenade of Mr. Heykens can do with any 
amount of embellishment and gets it, but not the dearly loved 
Choristers (C2562, 12in., 4s. and B4403). 

Two other favourites are Fibich’s Poem and Drigo’s Serenade, 
both quietly played by Sydney Gustard on the organ (B4389). 

Gracie Fields has an amusing idea in The Photograph of 
Mother's Wedding Group. The reverse is all teardrops with 





THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


The Expert Fibre Cutter - 6/- 
Expert Treated Fibres 50 for 2/- 


Only obtainable from 


E. M. GINN, 
55, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.! 


SPECIAL 


“PICK UP” FIBRES 25 for 2/- 
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RKC 


BEETHOVEN. CONCERTO No. 4 in G-Major, 
Op. 58, played by Artur Schnabel and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra 4 H.M.V. records at 6/- each 


@ 
Fo retgn BACH. KONZERT FUR 1 KLAVIER in D-Moll. 


Edwin Fischer mit seinem Kammerorchester. <A 
superb performance and recording of this popular 


7 \ Reeords 9 work 3 H.M.V. records at 6/- each 


N SCHUBERT. GERMAN DANCES. Posthumous 
work. Date October, 1824. Berliner Philharmon- 


\ 
. \ 7, 
\\ by isches Orchester 1 H.M.V. record at 6/- 
4 Z TSCHAIKOWSKY. HAMLET OVERTURE. 
Sue — 


London Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates. 
A fine recording of an unfamiliar but dramatic and 
beautiful Tschaikowsky work 

2 H.M.V. records at 6/- each 


~. 








TSCHAIKOWSKY. (2) LE NOUVEAU MARIEE 
(6) SI JE LE SAVAIS, Op. 47, No. 1. Xenia Belmas 
(in Russian). Two of Tschaikowsky’s most beautiful 

KEITH PROWSE ARE NOW songs. Wonderful original Polydor recording 
E.M.G. GRAMOPHONE 1 Polydor record at 6/- 
AGENTS 


At the Keith Prowse salons in the DEBUSSY. QUARTET in G-Minor, Op. 10. Pro 


Bond Street, Regent Street and . . Ry 2 
Cornhill branches connoisseurs Arte Quartet 4 records at 6/- each 


may hear their records on an 
E.M.G. gramophone. Keith BACH. CONCERTO in E-Major. Mischa Elman 
Prowse are now accredited agents and Orchestra 3 records at 6/- each 
for these magnificent machines. . 
COUPERIN. CONCERTS DANS LA GOUT 
FOREIGN RECORDS THEATRAL. Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra, 
pe by ay you ty our Paris, conducted by Alfred Cortot. A remarkably 
oreign record list on this page, “we ” Pot Je ine weak of C) ai 

cut Gitehs die: Hendivade of elkaes fine rendering of this magnificent work of Couperin 
which cannot be I.sted owing to 2 H.M.V. records, DB1767-8, at 6/- each 
lack of space. Many of them appear 
which gg Magen — TSCHAIKOWSKY. THIRD SYMPHONY IN 
ape D-MAJOR. London Symphony Orchestra, con- 


compiled and which is obtainable . 
at Bond Street. ducted by Alfred Coates 4 H.M.V. records at 6/- each 


yet PROW, 








159, New Bond St., W.1; 48, Cheapside, E.C.2 

5, Coventry St., W.1; 50, Fenchurch St., E.C.3 
163, Regent St., W.1; 68, Cornhill, E.C.2 

47, Kensington High St., W.8; 167, Finchley Rd., N.W.3 
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BROADCAST dwehe 1/6 


THE COMMODORE GRAND 
ORCHESTRA 
(Under the direction of JOSEPH 
MUSCANT, at the Commodore 
Theatre, Hammersmith) 


(The Desert Song (Selection) 


Parts 1 and 2 
Part 1. Intro.: ‘“‘ The’ Riff 
Song,” ‘‘ One Flower in Your 


3300< Garden,” and ‘‘ The Desert 
Song ” (Waltz) 
Part 2. Intro.: ‘‘ The Foreign 
Legion,” ** Romance,’ and 
_‘‘ One Alone ”’ 

In a Monastery Garden (with 
32844 





Male Chorus) 
In‘a Persian Market 


TOM BURKE 
(England’s Greatest Tenor) 
Adios, Good-bye 
3305< Ah! Sweet Mystery of 
Life 


THE THREE GINX 
(Vocal Trio) 
Young and Healthy 
(film ‘‘ 42nd Street ’’) 
33064 what Wouldja Like for 
Breakfast ? 


SYNCOPATED 

PIANO SELECTIONS 
of Famous Films, played by 
PEGGY COCHRANE 

(with Vocal Refrains) 
(The Good Companions. 

Intro.: ‘* Three Wishes,”’ 
““Let Me Give My Happiness 
to You,” and ‘* Lucky for Me” 
3304< A Kid from Spain. Intro.: 





“In the Moonlight,” ‘* Look 
What You’ve Done,’ and 
*““What a Perfect Combina- 
Ltion ” 





MORTON DOWNEY (Tenor) 
3307 Remember Me 
Farewell to Arms 


BROADCAST 


Four-runeE 1/6 


(1 & 2) JAY WILBUR AND HIS BAND 
(3 & 4) THE RHYTHM RASCALS 
1. Put a Little Springtime 
(Fox-Trot) 
2. Her Name is Mary 
514 (Fox-Trot) 
3. I’m one of the Lads of 
Valencia (Comedy Waltz) 
4. Look What You’ve Done 
(Fox-Trot) 
(1 & 2) JAY WILBUR AND HIS BAND 
(3 & 4) BIDGOOD’S NOVELTY 
ACCORDEON BAND 
1. This is No Dream 
(Fox-Trot) 
2. Hyde Park Corner 
(Six-Eight, One-Step) 
3. My Darling (Fox-Trot) 
4. One Little Word Led to 
Another (Fox-Trot) 


(1 & 2) JAY WILBUR AND HIS BAND 
(3 & 4) BIDGOOD’S NOVELTY 
ACCORDEON BAND 
(1. The Girl in the Little 
Green Hat (Fox-Trot) 
2. I Wish I Knew a Bigger 
512< Word than Love (Fox-Trot) 
3. Have You Ever’ Been 
Lonely ? (Fox-Trot) 
\4. Pale Volga Moon (Waltz) 


513 





BROADCAST QINCH  I/~ 


GRAHAM PAYN 
(The Wonder Boy Radio Star) 
Don’t Go Down in the Mine, 


953 Dad 
That Old-fashioned Mother 
of Mine 












SANDY POWELL 
Sandy’s Happy Home 
954 (Humorous Sketch) 
L Parts 1 and 2 


WEE GEORGIE WOOD 
(Assisted by Dolly Harmer in His 
Famous Comedy Sketch) 

955 Half-a-Clown (Parts 1 & 2) 


IMPERIAL 10 INCH 1/3 


JACK PAYNE AND HIS BAND 
The Lord Mayor’s Show 


(Fox-Trot) 

2850 Have You Ever Been Lonely ? 

(Fox-Trot) 

There’s Something about a 

2843 Soldier (Fox-Trot) 
What More Can I Ask ? 

(Fox-Trot) 

(Waltz) 


You Must Believe Me 

; (Fox-Trot) 
Let Bygones be Bygones 

2849 


A Broken Rosary 
2848 


(Waltz) 
Farewell to Arms (Fox-Trot) 


LESLIE SARONY (Comedian) 
Three Cheers for the Under- 
2855 taker 
The K-Hissing Song 


IMPERIAL. 12 INCH 2 


THE PALACE OPERA 
COMPANY 
2145 The Merry Widow (Vocal 
Selection in Two Parts) 
(1) TOM BURKE 
(2) TOM BURKE and 


FOSTER RICHARDSON 
(England’s Greatest Tenor and Bass-Baritone) 


1. (a) O Sole Mio 
Z144 (b) The Minstrel Boy 
2. Excelsior (Duet) 
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only one suspicion of burlesque to lighten the awful conse- 
quences of Playing with fire (B4407). 

Raie da Costa plays Sweetheart, can’t we meet again? (B4402), 
The girl in the little green hat and Under my umbrella (B4415). 
Apart from the brilliance of the playing it is a great relief to 
hear these tunes without the eternal vocalist ; for this, much 
thanks. 

Doubtless everyone who has seen “ Soldiers of the King 
will want to buy Cicely Courtneidge’s own record of There's 
something about a soldier and The moment I saw you (B4418), 
but I do not think she does justice to the songs or to herself. 
The moment I saw you is definitely not the sort of song that she 
can sing with any conviction, and her voice, divorced from her 
virile personality, has not the strength to soar above a good 
rousing orchestral accompaniment of what is essentially a 
robust song. If one has a picture in one’s mind of her in her 
snappy uniform, and can remember with pleasure the song in 
the film, my criticisms may all be just hot air, but if you are 
only a gramophone enthusiast I 
think you can do better eslewhere, 
probably among W.A.C.’s reviews. 

R. H. Naylor is as depressing as 
ever in his latest record called 
Speculation and investment by the 
sturs—if you are born in July, he 
says, never put a bean on any horse ! 
How cheering! But if you were born 
in some other month buy the record 
and see what is in store for you, then 
shudder and break it into a thousand 
fragments (B4417). 

‘Music. in the Aijr,” the big 
American show that we hear so much 
about and which may have started 
on its career at His Majesty’s by the 
time you read this, is full of good 
tunes, and you could not have them 
played with more assurance and 
aptitude than by the New Mayfair 
Orchestra on ©2561 (12in., 4s.). The 
New Mayfair excel at these selections, 
and here is one that is even better 
than most. 


Imperial (1s. 3d.) 

Leslie Sarony sings two songs this 
month on 2855—The K- Hissing 
Song and Three Cheers for the Undertaker. The former is his 
own. composition, and the second is, not, as you would think, 
his successor to Ain’t it grand to be bloomin’ well dead, but by 
a gentleman named Castling. It has the same macabre humour 
as its predecessor, but a livelier tune, and the gist of the 
matter is that the Undertaker is a very fine fellow to whom 
the public owes a debt of gratitude. The K-Hissing Song 
rather fails to be amusing, and is not one of Sarony’s best 
efforts. 

Florrie Forde sticks to her own brand of humour in four old 
favourites, Hello! Hello! who’s your lady friend? Girls, study 
your cookery books, Has anyone seen a German Band? and 
Good-bye, Dolly Gray (2853). Her free and easy style and broad 
cockney accent will recall bygone splendours of the music-halls 
to many, and if the young sophisticate cannot see what enrap- 
tured his father so—well, it was ever so. 

Let him try Bob and Alf Pearson’s latest, In the moonlight 
from ‘*‘ The Kid from Spain”’ and Let me give my happiness to 
you from ‘‘The Good Companions.” Here he will find real 
English talent with no trace of disfiguring Americanisms, even 
if he does not find the equally American attractions of the 
crooner, 

Roy Smeck and his Vita Trio playing Just an echo in the 
valley and Prince Kalu and his Hawaiian Serenaders playing 
Play ! fiddle, play / thrum their way through these tunes of the 


” 





ANNETTE HANSHAW 


moment on 2852, but do not make anything noteworthy from 
the material provided. 

Reginald Foort plays Toselli’s Serenade on the Mighty 
Wurlitzer of the Regal Cinema, Kingston, and makes it sound 
not too mighty, and on the other side of 2851 plays the Wee 
MacGregor Patrol and makes it sound like all the bands of all 
the armies around Kingston. 


Panachord (1s. 3d.) 

On the Panachord bulletin Annette Hanshaw is described as 
‘“The Personality Girl,’ and no more fitting description could 
be found. This pretty little lady has a wee small voice which 
she uses for every ounce of its worth, andshe manages to make 
her record of Moon Song from “* Hullo Everybody ” a thing of 
real charm (25469). One or two phrases in this song are 
unusual and most. attractive, and her quiet singing of them 


,enhances what is one of the best compositions we have 


had from America for some time. Twenty miilion people 
has an original idea behind it, but 
it is not so appealing. 

Sam Browne sings in his familiar 
style four songs on 25489 and 
25503, And so I married the girl, In 
every nook and corner you are missing 
—in this he is no better than the 
confederates in other lists—and No 

+ more love and Talking to you about 
me. I like him best in the genial 
vein of the first of the four. 

Randolph Sutton has another 
characteristic song called You ought 
to know better, a big girl like you, which 
he sings with that confidence and 
confidential air that we know so well. 
On the reverse is God made home for 
those who roam, a doubtful philosophy 
which he does not make convincing 
(25490). 

Howard Flynn and his Orchestra 
with Cliff Connolly and a Male Quartet 
are very Irish in a sort of medley ot 
all sorts of Irish tunes mixed up 
inextricably called Londonderry Town 
(25502). As you can well imagine, 
the Londonderry Air is very pro- 
minent. 

[ liked the playing of Julian Roselli 
and his Salon Orchestra in Heykens’ Second Serenade and Pale 
Volga Moon (25497), and Bobby Brown and his Accordion 
Band certainly know their business in all the following titles : 
A broken Rosary, When the wild, wild roses bloom again, I’m 
one of the lads of Valencia, Milano, The Village Band, and 
Hyde Park Corner (25496, 25500, 25501). Here again The 
Village Band scores the highest marks. 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 

The voice of Anny Ahlers on Parlophone R1489 singing two 
little German songs from the film ‘‘ Die verliebte Firma,”’ has 
an unearthly quality that makes this record particularly 
poignant after her recent tragic death. The voice is much less 
forced than in her songs from ‘* The Dubarry”’ and is con- 
sequently far more charming and in keeping with a faery 
personality. If you want a really suitable memento of this 
dainty lady who endeared herself to everyone who saw her on 
the stage at His Majesty’s, you cannot do better than buy this 
record. 

From the Haymarket to a remote village in Oxfordshire is a 
long way, but it is a fine ride from London to the Cotswold 
foothills, and when you get there the grey stone cottages with 
their lichen-lined faces will welcome you as no other villages in 
England can. The quiet sing-song drawl of the villagers will 
make the cares of civilisation seem far away, and while you 
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listen to Our Bill relating the comic story of the Ducks (R1487) 
you will wish that you could dwell for ever in this quiet country- 
side that can produce such delightful characters as Bill and 
Albert. 

But perhaps all this rural simplicity does not appeal to you 
and you are more like Ambrose Applejohn in ‘‘ He Wanted 
Adventure.” If so, listen to Patricia Rossborough setting off 
on the high seas and rollick through this jolly music with her 
(R1489). . 

Another adventurous record is R1486, The Bijou Accordeon 
Orchestra playing The Yodelling Accordeonist and Grisette, two 
little tunes that are reminiscent of travels abroad into villages 
as remote as Our Bill’s, where the villagers regale themselves 
each evening with music and yodelling. 

The Scott-Wood Accordeon Quartet are more ordinary in two 
tunes of the moment, Sweetheart and Oh ! Mister Moon (R1476), 
and, to my mind, less attractive. Edith Lorand and her 
Orchestra, too, are not very thrilling this month ; Good-night, 
Pretty Signorina and One says, Auf Wiedersehen (R1477), 
sound as though they might be tuneful and worth hearing when 
played by these master musicians, but they are only efficient 
and not inspired. 

Ann Suter is the possessor of a robust voice which she uses in 
the best American tradition, but I do wish she would not always 
assume that she belongs to the opposite sex and croon about 
her sweetie ; it just spoils it all. The songs chosen are Hey / 
young fella, Hustlin’ and bustlin’ for baby (R1480), and This 
new sweetie of mine and If I were you (R1485). 

Zaidee Jackson is much the same sort of singer, but she relies 
a little more on her own personality than Miss Suter, and gets 
her songs across better. I thoroughly enjoyed Pink Elephants 
even though Ive got the wrong man is a dirge (R1481). 

Leslie Hutchinson, another dirger as a rule, has composed a 
song called Blue River, roll on—at least, one-third of it is his, the 
other two-thirds being the brain child of The Cole Brothers. 
While there is nothing very original in the song, and it does not 
look like being an out-and-out winner, yet it is pleasant enough 
and Hutch’s interpretation, especially at the piano, is different 
enough to make the record worth acquiring. My love song is 
unremarkable (R1483). 

Hugh Morton sings My heart's to let from ‘‘ He Wanted 
Adventure ” and That's all that matters to me on R1493, with 
John Ridley at the piano, while on R1475 they both lend a voice 
to I'm sure of everything but you and One little word let to another. 
I prefer the duet, but I cannot tell you why ; there is something 
wrong with the solos, but I cannot decide what it is; something 
self-consciously arch about these little love songs, yet the 
diction is unforced and clear as a bell. Perhaps there is 
something wrong in the blending of sophistication and 
ingenuousness ; anyway, I shall go on hoping to hear the perfect 
record from this combination, either as duettists or as soloist and 
brilliant accompanist. 

Conrad Veidt, the handsome pilot of the futuristic air film 
‘“ F.P.1,” appears as a singer on R1482. His halting English 
in There's a lighthouse shines across the sky is too sincere to be 
laughable, but why not let him sing all the time? He has a fine 
voice and the only glimpse we get of it is in the Airman’s Song, 
and for only one chorus in that. This record makes me want 
to see the film, and I daresay those who have seen it will want 
the record. Which is reciprocity. 

The Saw Player has been let loose again, this time on 
Massenet’s Moonlight and Speak to me of love (R1488). The 
fluctuation of pitch quite spoils any enjoyment I might get 
out of this peculiarly sob-raising instrument. 

Elsie and Doris Waters are left until last, not because I want 
their latest record to be overlooked (R1490), but because I am 
not sure that my opinion of it is likely to be that of the majority. 
It is not nearly so obviously funny as some of their previous 
efforts, but the skill with which they have worked in millions 
of words and emotions into their description of What it feels 
like to broadcast. and the clearness of their articulation, shows 
them up in a new light and impresses me far more than the 






somewhat samey dialogue called Just Gert and Daisy. I shall 
get an esthetic thrill out of this record long after I have 
ceased to be amused by Gert and Daisy’s neighbours and their 
household peculiarities. 


Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.) 

Milano is a jolly tune and Billy Reid and his London Piano- 
Accordeon Band make the most of it on MR872. But the 
backing is a real sob-stuff song, Put a little springtime in the 
winter of their lives—dear old Darby and Joan sitting with 
meekly folded hands waiting for the return of their wandering 
boy. The same band plays I wish I had wings and Rock-a-bye 
moon on MR885 and My wishing song and When the wild wld 
roses bloom on MR886. All very simple and expressing simple 
sentiments in trite phrases. 


When the wild, wild roses bloom is also droned out by Rei'ly | 


and Comfort on MR881. These American duettists have 
apparently taken a certain section of London by storm ; from 


this record it is difficult to understand that they have anythig 


that numerous other duettists have not got. 

Barmy and Buck are in good form in Jolly old Ma, jolly cld 
Pa and I'm one of the lads of Valencia (MR883). These cheery 
songs are much more bracing than the third-rate sentimentali- 
ties of most of the songs of the day. 

For instance, In ev’ry nook and corner you are missing could 
never ring true even if it were sung by the greatest artist in te 
world, and while The Serenader certainly is not that, he manages 
to make a good job of a little tune called Pale Volga Mocn, 
which does not try to play on the deepest emotions of tlie 
human heart and succeeds in being merely tuneful and pleasing 
to listen to (MR882). 

What I said about The Harmonians and The Four Musketeers 
in the Columbia list applies equally well to The Paramount 
Master Singers. Surely there is something ludicrous about 
full-grown male singers warbling for three minutes about the 
Butterflies in the rain? Sylvia is more in order, and their 
obvious mastery of their medium stands them in good stead 
here (MR873). 

I liked Harry Davidson’s Selection from ‘‘ The Maid of the 
Mountains ’’ (MR877), played as an organ solo, and Reginald 
Dixon, too, in Young and Healthy and Down the trail to the 
girl I love (MR889). Bright playing on an instrument that is 
often allowed to be inappropriately laborious. 

Fred Hartley’s Quintet can also be relied upon to play dainty 
tunes in a dainty manner, and Marigold and Musette are both 
dainty tunes (MR878). This is restaurant music at its best. 

The Czarina will be popular with people who used to dance 
to it, and My Lady Dainty is a suitable companion. The players 
are The International Novelty Quartet (MR880). 


Sterno (1s. 3d.) 

George Dosher, the American negro singer, is at his best in 
High Water and The Banjo Song, two songs which suit his 
talents admirably. They have a real negro quality and he 
endows them with that wistful tenderness that white people 
cannot copy successfully. I advise you to hear 1176. 

Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra make the most of 
Sweethearts of Yesterday, but the orchestra is not really robust 
enough for these old tunes (1170) and I preferred the material 
chosen by Reginald King and his Orchestra, Dainty Lady and 
Moonbeam, both ephemeral little pieces, but played with due 
delicacy (1171). 

In far away Donegal and Emilienne are two of the usual sort 
of waltzes one expects to hear an accordeon band play, and 
they are played in the usual way by Zigano’s Accordeon Band 
on 1172. 

Vine and More do their best with Fiddler Joe and Eucalyptus, 
but the humour is forced, and sounds as though it has been 
rehearsed until all the spontaneity has been drained from it 
(1175). 

PEPPERING. 
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Louis Armstrong not guilty—and very much alive 


National Press misled by erroneous cable from New York 


Y now the one and only Louis 
Armstrong must be chuckling heartily 
at the good fortune which resulted 
in his being presented gratis, just after 
we had gone to press last month, with 
a whole column all to himself on the front 
page of England’s most popular daily, to say 
nothing of sundry shorter announcements 
which subsequently appeared in various 
equally prominent papers denying the chief 
statement in the original announcement. 

That at the time Louis was in blissful 
ignorance of the honour being accorded him, 
and that, in fact, he was provided with this 
almost priceless publicity solely through a 
mistake (for which he was in no way 
responsible) on the pirt of a prominent 
American recording company in keen com- 
petition with that for which he records, 
makes the story none the less amusing. 

It happened like this. 

On arriving at his office one morning the 
Managing Director of one of our leading 
recording companies was astonished to find 
on his desk a cable from his associate concern 
in America stating that one Louis Arm- 
strong, most famous of all Negro hot trumpet 
players, was nothing more nor less than— 
dead! He promptly passed on the ‘“ news ” 
to our London Editor, who, being as you 
know Gramophone correspondent to the 
Daily Express, at once communicated it to 
that paper. 


Sitting in the dark 

It is perhaps a little unfortunate that I 
was not told anything about what was 
happening. Had I been, I would quickly 
have explained that there were numerous 
good reasons for believing that a mistake 
might have been made, and I would have 
verified (or otherwise) the matter in a few 
hours by cabling to one of my many musician 
friends in New York. However, I was kept 
in the dark—in case, as our publisher put it, 
I might want to hold up the issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for a ‘‘stop press” on the 
demise of one of my deities—and in due 
course the Daily Express published, in all 


good faith and at considerable length, the 
sad news of Louis Armstrong’s * death.” 

Although it was less than twelve hours 
later that an official denial of what, happily, 
proved to be merely an ill-founded rumour 
was in my possession, I was not the first to 
receive one. Having soon found out their 
error, the American concern which had sent 
the original cable at once followed it up with 
a second, correcting the erroneous statement, 
but it never achieved its purpose, because, 
through a clerical error in the office of the 
sender, this second cable was addressed to a 
different company over here, who, knowing 
nothing of the first, did not of course realise 
the significance of the follow up, and did nothing 
about it. 


The wages of fame 

This humorous little chapter of accidents 
brings to light at least two significant facts. 
The first is, that few pioneers of anything in 
the nature of a new form of Art are appre- 
ciated by the majority until they are dead, 
or believed to be. The second is that, 
whatever the uninitiated may have to say 
about hot music and its exponents, there are 
many who not only enjoy it, but whose 
feelings for those who produce it amount to 
hero worship of a most fervent kind. 

I cannot remember a more aggravating 
day than that on which the Daily Express 
made its momentous announcement. I was 
unable to get dressed all day, and it was 
eight o’clock at night before I found a 
moment to have a bath and shave. From 
early morning the telephone rang incessantly. 
People of all sorts, from classical musicians 
to young girls literally in hysterics, were 
coming through begging to be told that it 
wasn’t true. News agencies were ’phoning 
for biographies. Recording companies were 
asking for suggestions for making up 
memorial albums. All of which says a great 
deal for the circulation of the Daily Express, 
but no less for the popularity of Louis 
Armstrong and his music. 

How the rumour originated in New York 
I cannot say. Some reports say that Louis 
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was bitten by a dog, others that he was ill 
in Chicago, but I understand that whatever 
the truth may be, it was nothing very serious. 

Three more records by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) have been released 
since I wrote last month—two by Parlophone, 
the third on H.M.V. (B6335). 

I hate to leave you now is the title of the 
H.M:V. It is stated to be by Waller 
(‘* Fats ”?) and Armstrong, but surely a por 
tion of the credit (or blame, if you feel that 
way) is due to Gaskill and Jimmy McHugh 
from whose J can’t believe that you're in love 
with me (recorded by Armstrong on Parlo, 
R1261) inspiration seems to have been 
borrowed. 


This plagiarism 

A good deal ought to be said against this 
plagiarism, but the culprits are let off with a 
caution this time, because for once there 
seems to be a reasonable excuse for it. 
Armstrong obviously wishes to repeat for 
Victor the success achieved by many of his 
earlier recordings for Okeh, but, apparently 
feeling it undesirable to re-make the identical 
titles, is getting new ones as suggestive of 
them as possible. 

Unless you call taking first-time bars as 
a solo being featured, nobody does much in 
this record but Louis. The band is simply 
a more or less rhythmical background to his 
lordship, who plays the first chorus, sings the 
second, plays the third, and that’s the whole 
show. Having to carry it all on his own 
shoulders Armstrong can perhaps hardly 
help getting a little theatrical towards the 
end, but even this tendency to exaggerate 
cannot obliterate the grandeur of the one and 
only, particularly in the last chorus. 


McKinnian pleasantries 

The backing is Hello (v. by Dave Wilburn) 
by McKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Amer.)—an 
easy tuneful sort of record of a light little 
song about birds in the trees, buzzing bees, 
and sundry other pretty sentimentalities. 
The arrangement, ten to one by Don Redman, 
is typically McKinneyesque, with bits of this 
and that to keep it interesting and everything 
happens nicely and naturally. Altogether a 
very pleasing little record with rather more 
in the actual playing than at first meets the 
ear. 


The other two by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra, both on Parlo. R1494, are Blue 
turning grey over you (v) and That rhythm 
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man (Vv). Here I think we have Armstrong 
at his best. One does not get that feeling 
that he is playing to the gallery and he sounds 
altogether more natural and sincere. 

Blue turning grey over you is in slow tempo. 
It is probably by the same combination as 
Armstrong used for Song of the Islands 
(Parlo. R909). Louis’ first chorus is one of 
those things which should be listened to 
carefully. It is full of the most intriguing 
phrases, which are not only worth noting, 
but need to be studied before one can appre- 
ciate and so enjoy to the full all their little 
subtleties. Louis did this in the days when 
he didn’t try to hurl things at one. He was 
content to leave his plums the size of plums, 
and those who couldn’t see them unless they 
were inflated to the magnitude of pumpkins 
did the other thing. Louis did not care. In 
those days the plaudits of the gallery were 
Dead Sea fruit. The records were made for 
an understanding minority, and it was they 
who counted. 

In those days, too, Louis’ diction was 
clearer,and apart from the fact that in this 
record is one of the most natural and typical 
choruses he has sung, you can hear the words, 
which after all is an advantage. 


Featuring the Trombone 

After the vocal Louis gets a well-earned 
rest while the trombone takes a solo. Latterly, 
records by the great comedian of jazz have 
not been particularly conspicuous for any- 
thing he does not do himself, but this trom- 
bone solo is an exception. Added to the 
many other things to be said for it, the swell 
gent responsible has achieved an unusually 
good shot at the mike and got himself 
perfectly reproduced. The balance is 
excellent. All through the record is bowed 
string-bass. This sort of thing is not always 
conducive to rhythm, but it sounds fine in an 
interpretation such as we have here. Much 
of the time, however, it is a little too soft, but 
it comes up beautifully in this trombone solo. 
Louis of course takes the last few bars, and 
one cannot help noticing how much freer 
his tone was then than it is in these days 
when he will so often try to overdo things. 

That rhythm man is another of the records 
from the good old days when the band was 
something more than an apology for an 
accompaniment to Louis. By the same 
combination as made Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(Parlo, R462), it is a lively rhythmical 
concoction ; and at that we must leave it, for 
Mr. Armstrong has had far more than his 
share of my space, and there are so many hot 
records that I do not know how I shall find 
room for them all. 


Columbia blossom forth 

It is longer than one cares to realise since 
Columbia cut any ice with those to whom 
dance music means more than Charing Cross 
Road’s masterpieces served up like under- 
done poached eggs, but this month they have 
sprung three surprises, and I have reason to 
believe that they may be taken as indications 
of their intention to compete regularly in 
these more ambitious spheres. 


First of all there are two new records by ° 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Amer. )— Honeysuckle Rose and Underneath 
the Harlem Moon (v) (CB584). The ensemble 
gets a move on in the first and last choruses, 
but Honeysuckle Rose belongs to Hawkins, 
Higginbottom, and either Russell Smith or 
Bobby Starks—I never know which of the two 
it is who takes these trumpet solos. 

For solos this is one of the greatest hot 





records ever. Hawkins becomes more of a 
wizard every time one hears him. Such tone 
with such a bite and such execution have to 
be heard to be believed, and only the way he 
puts them together is more ingenious than 
the notes he finds for his amazing phrases. 
It says much for Higginbottom and the 
trumpet that they almost hold their own 
against the supreme Hawkins. 


As regards Underneath the Harlem Moon 
there is perhaps something to be said for the 
coloured girl who sings the vocal refrain, and 
certainly a good dea] for the work of the band 
in both its accompaniments to the soloists 
and its last chorus, but like its backing this 
side is made by the individuality of Hawkins, 
Higginbottom, and the trumpet, for whom it 
is yet another triumph. 


Yet I am wondering how the record ever 
came to be put out. In the 7th, 8th, 15th, 
16th, 3lst, and 32nd bars the ensemble, 
coming in between the solos, makes what 





ELLINGTON FOR ENGLAND 





Thanks to the efforts of Jack 
Hylton, it is more than likely that 
Duke Ellington and his famous 
coloured orchestra will at last really 
be coming to England. 

Negotiations are on the verge of 
completion for the band to appear 
for two weeks during June at the 
London Palladium, to be followed 
by a week in Glasgow and a week 
in Manchester or Liverpool. 

Further details next month. 











can only be described as a very nasty noise. 
It sounds as though half the band were 
playing wrong notes and the other half out 
of tune. Although it is repeated three times 
I cannot believe the effect ( !!!?)isintentional. 
But if it is not, how could it have passed even 
the first rehearsal, let alone have reached the 
stage of being issued? I offer no solution to 
this conundrum. Some things are beyond 
my comprehension. 


The second surprise is even greater—a new 
record by a revised version of Joe Venuti’s 
Blue Four. It is reviewed under the Instru- 
mental recordings. 


The wiles of a lady 

Columbia’s third and chief surprise, 
however, is the inclusion of two new com- 
positions by Duke Ellington—Sophisticated 
Lady and Merry-go-round (CB591)—played 
by none other than Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra. Both are new recordings. 

It is not always easy with Ellington’s 
records to decide quickly whether it is the 
composition, the presentation, or the per- 
formance that is the main attraction, because 
with his band, more than with any other, can 
one or two of these features be of such 
sufficiency that if the other or others lack 
anything there is so much by way of com- 
pensation. Sophisticated Lady may not be 
one of Ellington’s best works, but it has an 
undeniable charm, and when one takes into 
consideration that it is delightfully arranged 
and played with more than the band’s usual 





artistry, it is not difficult to realise that here 
we have one of Ellington’s most fascinating 
recordings. 

The Lady’s particular line of sophistication 
is in the form of subdued languorous seductive- 
ness, but she takes care never to loosen grip. 
Her arms may coil lazily about one, but 
every movement is exquisite, and if her lips 
seldom do more than murmur their caresses 
her words are as beautifully chosen as they 
are unexpected, and she knows how to make 
them convey the utmost meaning. This little 
rhapsody is mainly a thing of solos, and one 
can only say that the playing of Lawrence 
Brown, Bigard, Hodges, and Ellington is 
superb. 

To turn the dise over is to go from the 
sublime to the practical. There are no sens:- 
drugging illusions to be gathered froin 
Merry-go-round. Here we have an unusual'y 
clever hot arrangement, played with great 
style and a grand swing, and there it begiis 
and finishes. The nearest approaches we have 
had to dance music of this kind are the Gifford 
arrangements (viz., Black Jazz, Maniac;’ 
Ball, etc.) recorded by the Casa Loma 
Orchestra ; and having started on this line 
of comparison one cannot help being carrie 
further to the realisation that, good as the 
Casa Loma band may be, it has a good des! 
to learn from Ellington who has played and 
beaten it at its own game. 


Those Ellington soloists 

Duke Ellington and His Orchestra are als» 
on Brunswick (1462) playing Herie Moan 
and Anytime, Anyday, Anywhere. 

Both these compositions are by Victor 
Young, who has cleverly composed materia! 
suitable for the band, but one cannot help 
feeling that no one can write for his band like 
Ellington himself. Though on the same lines. 
to the extent that it is in the same slow 
rhapsodical vein and a matter chiefly of soft. 
sweet solos, Herie Moan is not a second 
Sophisticated Lady. It lacks the same 
exotic force. Nevertheless, like Anytime, 
Anyday, Anywhere, which is another slow, 
dreamily fragile little item, it has more than 
a modicum of melodic charm. Ellington gets 
in some very effective chords on his piano, 
and the solo playing, particularly perhaps of 
Barney Bigard and Lawrence Brown, and in 
the case of Anytime, Anyday, Anywhere of 
Johnny Hodges, is again entrancing. It is 
only on the rarest of occasions that one finds 
playing with such exquisite feeling. 


In “ straighter” vein 

Sweet and Hot (v) by Fletcher Henderson 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1478) finds us 
back again at dance music pure and simple. 
Apart from some good work by trumpet 
there is little to comment upon in the record, 
which is almost straightforward enough to 
be reviewed among the *‘ commercials,” But 
it is a thoroughly good example of its kind. 


The backing, I’m left with the blues on my 
heart (v) by King (‘* Benny ”’’) Carter and His 
Orchestra, is without doubt a very sweet 
performance. It is, however, dead straight 
melody, and while Carter’s band plays at 
least as beautifully as any other, there is 
little scope for it to show its paces, and so 
perhaps little to warrant the inclusion of the 
record in the “‘ Rhythm-Style ”’ series. 

As a matter of fact it would never surprise 
me to learn that Parlophone put out this 
record merely to enable you to judge for 
yourselves the worth of the opinions of a 
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certain rather self-opinionated critic, who 
seems to delight in making his readers 
discontented by shouting at the companies 
to put out every record, it seems, but those 
they select for issue. I only hope Parlophone 
will not find it necessary to repeat this 
‘“* showing-up ”’ procedure. I have, I think, 
all the records my colleague is demanding, 
and in my opinion few are worth the noise he 
makes about them, while some I consider 
definitely bad. 


The genuine article 

Hot ’nd Anxious by the Baltimore Bell 
Hops (Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra) which 
Parlophone give us on R1479 is just typical 
Negro music, and perhaps simply because it 
so obviously attempts to be nothing greater 
it has turned out to be one of the best things 
of the month. 

Written by Horace Henderson (Fletcher’s 
young pianist brother), its success lies in the 
fact that it presents strength of character 
without any suggestion of striving for effect. 
Yhere is a certain amount of solo work, 
mostly excellent, but it is mainly an orchestral 
record, and although the score is anything 
but spectacular one realises how competently 


the arranger has dealt with his subject. The 
same may be said of the performance. 
Everything is so appropriate and done with 
such nice understanding. 

How good as music Hot ’nd Anxious is one 
appreciates even better on hearing the back- 
ing Mad Moments by Claude Hopkins and 
His Orchestra (Amer.). Mad Moments means 
nothing as music. Apart from an excellent 
tenor saxophone solo it is just a riot of vivid 
colour, and its chief point seems to be the 
amazing dash and precision with which the 
band plays a riotous arrangement which is 
at once a means and an end. To hear the 
brass section loose out is to gape in wonder- 
ment at both its audacity and ability. 


Cab swings it 

Lastly, among the hot records we come to 
That's what I hate about love (v) and My 
Sunday Girl (v) by Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (Bruns, 1490), The main 
thing about these bright performances of 
“ popular ” dance tunes is the swing the band 
gets into them. Cab does not attempt to be 
highbrow. His is just an honest to goodness 
hot dance band. There is a good deal to be 
said for this sort of thing. 





Instrumental 


Death of Eddie Lang 


Parlophone Issue memorial Records—New Venuti-Lang combination on Columbia 


T is with the deepest regret and sincere 
sympathy for his relatives and many 
friends that I have to record the death, at 
the age of thirty-one, of Ed. Lang in New 

York last month. 

This loss is one which dance music can ill 
afford. Eddie Lang was one of the world’s 
greatest guitarists. As an instrumentalist 
he was second only to the renowned Segovia, 
and unquestionably it is to him, more than to 
any other, that the guitar owes its present- 
day popularity as one of the basic instru- 
ments of the dance orchestra. 

As a fitting mark of esteem for this great 
artist, Parlophone have issued four of his 
earlier recordings—two solos, Church St. Sob- 
bing Blues and T'here’ll be Some Changes made, 
with piano accompaniment by Arthur Schutt 
(R1495) (Amer.), and two duets, A Handful 
of Riffs and Bullfrog Moan, in which the 
second guitar is played by Lonnie Johnson 
(Amer.). Both discs are labelled ‘ Ed. 
Lang Memorial records” and I understand 
that concurrently with them Parlophone will 
issue a booklet containing a brief life story of 
our departed friend. 

Church St. Sobbing Blues and There'll be 
some Changes Made, are both single-string 
solos ; the same kind of thing as, if [remember 
rightly, April Kisses and Eddie’s Twister 
(R3338), Doin’? Things and Goin’ Places 
(R3352), and Melody Man’s Dream and 
Perfect (R3468) which are still retained in 
the Parlophone catalogue. 


Single string v. chords oo 
Whether this mode of using the guitar is 
not to some extent to waste an instrument 
which offers so much more scope in the matter 
of chords and harmony is a matter on which 
there has long been considerable difference 
of opinion. It is an argument into which I 
do not propose to enter at the moment, but 


it must be admitted that, whatever anyone 
else might make of this manner of playing, 
when indulged in by Ed. Lang it becomes a 
very effective proposition because of the 
cleverness of his arrangements and the 
brilliant way in which he plays them. I 
particularly enjoyed Church St. Sobbing Blues, 
with its ceaselessly tolling church bell. 


Guitar technique 

Originally made for the Okeh “race” 
catalogue, I can find no more adequate 
description of the duets than ‘‘ Turkey in the 
Straw”? music. Nobody will call these 
highbrow stuff, but I hope you will not allow 
yourself to be put off by their ‘** Hill-Billy ” 
atmosphere. It is the performance that 
counts and you will find the cleverness of the 
playing an entertainment in itself. I am not 
a guitar player, but I am prepared to suggest 
that in places the technique is terrific, 


Jimmy Dorsey plays trumpet 

To Columbia, however, goes the privilege 
of issuing two of the most recent recordings 
starring Eddie Lang. They are Hey, young 
fella and Pink Elephants by Joe Venuti and 
Eddie Lang’s Blue Five (Amer.) (CB601). 

As the name of the combination suggests, 
these records are on the same lines as those 
by Venuti’s Blue Four, but the personnel is 
slightly different. It consists of Venuti 
(violin), Eddie Lang (guitar), Jimmy Dorsey 
(clarinet, saxophone, and trumpet /). Adrian 
Rollini (bass saxophone, xylophone, vibra- 
phone, goofus, and 2nd piano in the piano 
duets), and (?) Arthur Schutt (piano). 

You may wonder why I am dealing with 
these under the ‘‘Instrumental”’ heading. 
The answer is because to put them with 
either the hot or commercial dance bands 
would be to convey a wrong impression. They 


come half-way between the two, and so are 
neither one nor the other. What they are is 
grand exhibitions of the virtuosity of these 
famous artists, and for this reason alone 
they are great entertainments, Jimmy 
Dorsey springs what to many will be a 
surprise by proving himself to be almost as 
good a trumpet player as he is on saxophone. 
Of their kind these are superlative records, 
cleverly designed to appeal to a large variety 
of tastes, and no one should miss hearing 
them. 


Rambles in Rhythm 

In Get up, Bessie, but more particularly in 
Blues in C flat, two of his original composi- 
tions which he plays on Bruns. 1476, the 
clever coloured pianist, Garland Wilson, has 
for the first time on a record done justice to 
himself and proved the claims made on his 
behalf by his admirers in America. 

At least this will, I feel, be the opinion of 
those who have had to judge his worth on his 
Parlophone record (RII911) of Rockin’ 
Chair, and his accompaniments to Nina 
Mae McKinney (Bruns. 1468, reviewed last 
month), though in fact the belief is based on 
a fallacy. Some time ago this Negro artist 
made an absolutely brilliant record of his own 
transcriptions of Limehouse Blues and Dear 
Old Southland. Unfortunately, however, it 
was done for private circulation and never 
was, and never will be, put on sale. 

Having heard these new Brunswicks, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is not an 
exaggeration to suggest that Wilson is 
probably the next best thing in hot pianists 
to the one and only Earl Hines. Although 
there is little similarity between their two 
styles, as regards technique Wilson is at least 
the equal of Hines. His execution is at times 
quite amazing, and his clean nimble teuch 
strong but never coarse or hard. As regards 
the compositions, it is perhaps going rather 
far even to call them such. Rambles in 
rhythm is probably a more appropriate 
description, but they are well put together 
and show an effective and original sense of 
construction. 

Those who like piano solos, but prefer 
Mayfair to Harlem rhythm, will find them- 
selves admirably catered for by Carroll 
Gibbons who, on Col. DB1081, tunefully plays 
Fit as a Fiddle. This record has a vocal 
chorus by a pleasantly voiced young lady 
who sings also in What more can I ask?, 
which, by Carroll Gibbons assisted by His 
Boy Friends, is the coupling. 


Britain’s Armstrong 

Nat Gonella, the clever youngster with Lew 
Stone’s Band at the Monseigneur, has two 
new trumpet solos on Decca F3531—That’s 
my home and Sing (it’s good for you), the 
former with vocal refrain by Nat himself. 
The less said about the singing the better. 
Nat is good at singing rhythmic stuff at fairly 
quick tempo, but this is on the slow, senti- 
mental side and he is as completely out of his 
depth as he is when he sings Georgie on my 
mind over the Radio. His trumpet is a 
different proposition, For some time he has 
been recognised as one of the best dance 
trumpet players we have, and he is improving 
daily. He still bases his style on that of his 
idol, Louis Armstrong, but not so slavishly, 
and the glimpses of originality are not only a 
healthy sign, but make his work altogether 
more entertaining. The quasi-hot orchestral 
accompaniments are a worthy support. 
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Vocal 


The Mills Brothers again—Bing Crosby magnificently accompanied 
by Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 


FTER an absence of four months the 
Mills Brothers (Amer.) reappear, if 
possible better than ever, in a rew 
rhythmic number Fiddlin’ Joe, and 
the haunting little melody, Smoke 
Rings, on Bruns. 1497. 

The second is the vocal chorus in Fiddlin’ 
Joe, and of all the neatly rhythmical singing 
I have heard, this is amongst the best. For 
the rest, this side might be by a hot little 
orchestra. These imitations of musical 
instruments are something to listen to just 
as such, but the real cleverness of the per- 
formance lies in the understanding shown of 
how instruments should be used and played 
for dance music. In this respect the brothers 
can show a thing or two to many a good dance 
band. Few instrumental combinations have 
the swing which the quartette gets into its 
first chorus, and few instrumentalists can 
play with such style as is found in the Mills 
Brothers latest stunt—hot whistling. 

Smoke Rings is a complete contrast to this 
burst of rhythmic liveliness. A slow inter- 
pretation, for neatness and simple tunefulness 
it is one of the most delightful things the 
Mills Brothers have done. 


On Bruns. 1469 the Mills Brothers join 
forces with Bing Crosby and an orchestra in 


Dance Bands 


My honey’s lovin’ arms and the result is a 
record which should be an unusually good 
seller. . 


The backing is Bing Crosby in another of 
his exuberant moments, singing the 
well-known Some of these days, and if you like 
Mr. Crosby better at this sort of thing than 
in his sentimental moods you will thoroughly 
enjoy Someone stole Gabriel’s horn and Stay 
on the right side of the road (Bruns. 1498) in 
which the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra is 
grand. It consists of Jimmy Dorsey and 
Larry Binyon (saxophones), Manny Klein 
and Bunny Berigan (trumpets), Tom Dorsey 
(trombone), Fulton McGrath (piano), Ed. 
Lang (guitar), Stanley King (drums) and 
Arthur Bernstein (bass). 


Run, she’s here! 

Mae West, who, aptly described as Diamond 
Lil of the Bowery, is nothing if not tough, 
sings on Bruns. 1491 Hasy Rider and I like a 
guy what takes his time, both from her film, 
“She Done Him Wrong.” Not having seen 
the picture, I imagine the lady as a cross 
between Texas Guinan, Mamie Smith, and a 
Chicago gangster. 


Savoy Orpheans feature clever Phil Cardew arrangement 
Scott-Wood’s New String Combination on Regal 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


NLY two of the eight new records 

by Ambrose and His Orchestra— 

Farewell to Arms and Sweetheart (v) 

(1488)—are to hand. They are 

beautifully played. Farewell to 
Arms is perhaps the most immaculate thing 
the band has done. 

According to the supplement Ambrose’s 
other May records will be Bom-ba-Diddy- 
Bom- Bom (v) and Hyde Park Corner (v) on 
1495, When Gimble hits the Cymbal (v) and 
the new Irving Berlin song, Maybe I love 
you too much (v) (01501), and a fox-frot 
version of the ballad Sylvia (v) coupled on 
01502 with I woke up smiling (v). “‘ Gimble ”’ 
is Max Bacon, the drummer. This should be 
a great entertainment. 


If you like tuneful melody numbers played 
straight but with some semblance of modern 
rhythm, the next best thing in this Bruns- 
wick list is the Casa Loma Orchestra (Amer.) 
playing If you don’t want to be sweethearts (v) 
(1494), but if you like sugary effects put over 
with no little artistry you will probably 


-prefer Did you mean what you said last night ? 


(v) by Eddie Duchin’s Central Park Casino 
Orchestra (Amer.) (1496). 


The Casa Loma back theirrecord with Why 
can't this night go on for ever? (v)—a nice 
melody number, effectively if not so stylishly 
interpreted. Anson Weeks and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) playing prettily A tree was a tree (Vv) 
is the backing on 1496. 


Although personally I think them merely 
euphuistic, | am quite prepared to believe 
that many will find No more Love (v) and 
the waltz, Waltzing in a dream (v), by Guy 
Lombardo’s Royal Canadians (Amer.) (1493) 


the acme of refined artistry in dance music. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 


All the records by the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
are not only more rhythmical, but much 
more modern in style than usual, but there is 
one—It’s gonna be you (v) (CB587)—in which 
they have excelled themselves. In fact, I 
consider it the best dance record in this sec- 
tion this month. 

Until the last chorus it is chiefly the work 
of Jack Evetts, the bass player, that is the 
attraction, though the scoring is good— 
particularly in the verse, which is on the hot 
side—and the band, noticeably the brass 
section, acquits itself well. It is the last 
chorus, however, that makes the record. 
Here is some of the cleverest and most 
effective orchestration—Phil Cardew is 
arranger—I have heard. 

Taking advantage of the large brass section, 
Cardew employs the trumpets and three 
saxophones for melody, but treats the 
trombones and baritone saxophone as part 
of the rhythm section, using them to play 
with the string bass, guitar and piano four 
staccato crotchets to the bar,in the form of 
figures moving up and down in close harmony. 


Ellington (I think it was) once went so far 
as to use trumpets as part of his rhythm 
section, but Phil Cardew has improved on 
that idea. It need only be added that the 
band does full justice to this clever orches- 
trating. 


If the Orpheans’ remaining records do not 
quite come up to this standard, they are, as 
I have said, an improvement on what the 
band has done hitherto. The titles are What 
would ja like for breakfast? (v), the backing 
on CB587, and the first arrangement mace 
for the band by Arthur, the brother of Paul 
Fenoulhet, the band’s fine trombone player ; 
Under my umbrella (v) and So I married tie 
girl (v) (CB600) ; Sweetheart (v) and the 
waltz Pale Volga Moon (v) (CB588), and on 
CB599 two more waltzes, A broken Rosary (\\) 
and Remember Me (v). 


Whatever else can be said for or against 
them, the brightest things in this list this 
month are There's a new day comin’ (v) an 
There’s a ring around my rainbow (v) by 
Ted Lewis and His Band (Amer.) (CB596) (v). 
Ted, of course, does his usual silver-lining, 
mammy stuff and a little of this goes a lon: 
way, but not having heard it for some time 
it is not unamusing. Ted is to commercial 
music what Louis Armstrong is to hot music. 
Such a comparison will bring the fire of the 
enthusiasts about my head, but, after all, 
are not both grand comedians? 


There is no trumpet solo, and possibl; 
“ Muggsy ”’ is no longer with Ted. In fact 
the only solo playing worth mentioning is a 
passage on tenor sax, bad enough to be by 
Ted himself, and occasionally some nice 
Dorseyesque warbling on clarinet. Other 
wise—well you know what Ted’s records are. 
Just lively entertainment. 


An American band playing a tune called 
Black-eyed Susan Brown suggests possibi- 
lities. Mark Fisher and His Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (CB595) 
go some way towards redeeming this promise. 
Until the vocal chorus they are nice without 
being inspiring, but afterwards, thanks to the 
trombone and trumpet, who get as near being 
hot as anyone ever does in a Columbia 
commercial record, things buck up. Taken 
all round this is by no means the dullest or 
the worst record in this supplement. 


Fred Rich and His Orchestra (Amer.) on 
the other side do the usual American com- 
mercial melody sort of things with T'here’s a 
house on a hill (v) (CB595). 


You should not believe all you read in the 
papers. Things are betterin America. Not 
so long ago everybody was trying to borrow 
dimes. Now Rudy Vallee with His Connecti- 
cut Yankees is actually boasting Here it is 
Monday and I’ve still got a dollar, which is 
something, even if the gold content is a bit 
coppery. 

What the Marseillaise, the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from ‘‘Faust,” and Liszt’s Liebestrdwme 
have to do with the Language of Love (v), 
about which Rudy tells on the reverse, I 
cannot discover, but they are all made use of 
in the introduction. Instead of creating the 
right atmosphere—and after all that, I take 
it, is the only excuse for introductions— 
these attempts to be clever merely destroy 
it. It took me half the record to recover 
from these false impressions. A pity, because, 
although its sentimental aspect is over- 
stressed here, it is not a bad melody. 
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Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra’s records include fox-trot arrange- 
ments of Vilja(v),from the “‘ Merry Widow,” 
and the ballad Sylvia (v) (CB594), a new 
Irving Berlin song, Maybe I love you too much 
(v), and Farewell to Arms (v)(CB589), and on 
(B586 Bud Flanagan’s latest, Put a little 
springtime (v), and a comedy waltz, I’m one 
of the lads of Valencia (v). 

On the whole these are more interesting 
than last month’s, possibly because the 
material is better and so offers more scope 
to the arrangers. 

Even so—and here I[ think one hits upon 
one of Mr. Hall’s chief difficulties—these 
arrangements are not good. There is much 
too much messing about with instruments 
just for the sake of it. It may be very 
clever, but if the arrangers would refrain from 
so constantly ringing the changes all over the 
band the melody could stand on its own 
legs, the rhythm could flow much more 
evenly, and when a purely orchestral effect 
was wanted it might have a chance of getting 
over instead of being negatived by so many 
anti-climaxes before and after it. After all, 
a good solo or section passage ought to be 
able to stand on its own without being 
constantly disturbed by some unnecessary 
bits and decorations, and for longer than four 
bars without being swamped by some new 
flight of fancy on the part of restless and 
over-busy orchestrators. One of the secrets 
of arranging these popular songs for dance 
bands is to colour the melody without 
destroying its continuity. And to do this 
one must decide on a set scheme and develop 
it logically. 


DECCA (2s.) 


Decca’s pleasant little surprise this month 
is to give us Hustlin’ and bustlin’ for baby 
(v) and You've got me crying again (v), the 
first records to be issued in this country by 
Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (Amer.). 

Rollini, who played at the Savoy Hotel in 
Fred Elizalde’s orchestra, is perhaps one of 
the finest of all dance musicians. His chief 
instrument is bass saxophone, but he is a 
brilliant pianist and xylophonist, and no 
mean performer on half a dozen other things, 
including a number of freak instruments, such 
as his hot fountain pens and the goofus. 

One can trust Rollini to have a fine band. 
Although these records are on essentially 
popular lines, they are full of life and interest 
and all round may be taken as commercial 
dance music at its best. 


Among the new records by Jack Hylton 
and His Orchestra are: Leslie Sarony’s The 
Lord Mayor's Show (v), appropriately 

* produced”? and with the usual comedy 
patter (F3519): this is coupled with the 
sentimental effusion Put a little springtime 
in the winter of their lives (v); Her name is 
Mary (v), said to be one of the biggest 
sellers among popular sob stuff ballads, which 
with Farewell to arms (v) is on F3515; and 
Sittin’ in the dark (v) and That's my home (v), 
which are on F3520. The last two are treated 
as straightforward slow fox-trots, but there 
is a pleasing sense of easy swing about the 
rhythm. Excepting, of course, in the vocal 
choruses, the whole orchestra is employed 
practically all the while, but good balance 
and tone just save it from sounding unduly 
loud or brassy. The vocal chorus in That's 
my home seems to owe its inspiration to_a 
certain Mr, Armstrong. 


As a sweet melody fox-trot My love song 
(v) by Roy Fox and His Band wants a lot of 
beating. After a tuneful little introduction 
by Ivor Mairants on his guitar, Ronnie 
Genarder sings a most pleasing vocal chorus. 
His emphasised syllables are sometimes a 
trifle coarse, but this is a matter of microphone 
technique which a little study will soon put 
right, and then he will be one of our best 
recording vocalists. Excepting for a burst of 
colour by the ensemble towards the end, the 
next chorus, shared up round the band and 
introducing a very tuneful celeste movement, 
is sweet subdued music. This nice quiet 
playing is not only attractive in itself, but 
gives us a chance to hear something which, 
owing to the noise of the rest of the ensemble, 
we seldom heard in the earlier records—the 
band’s unusually good rhythm section. This 
department plays with a neat swing that 
many bands might do well to try to copy. 
Ronnie Genarder is heard again at the end of 
the record, which closes with another little 
solo by Ivor Mairants. I particularly like 
the scheme of ending these slow melody 
performances by repeating the ideas with 
which they start. It conveys a satisfying 
suggestion of logical continuity. 

On the reverse is Sweetheart (v)—another 
‘““melody ’’ number. A nice record, but not 
so effective as My love song. 

Incidentally Roy Fox was due at time of 
writing to make on Friday, April 28th, at the 
Plaza, London, his first stage appearance 
with his new band. The engagement is 
expected to last at least a fortnight. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 

No more love may be only a simple little 
melody, but in the hands of Ray Noble and 
His Orchestra on B6337 (v) it becomes a 
thing of interest and charm. As usual Ray 
Noble’s treatment is skilfully effective, but 


the record owes its success as much to the 
extemporised solos, and in fact the perform- 
ance in toto, as to the arrangement. 

It opens with the melody taken sweetly by 
Max Goldberg on muted trumpet, against 
figures by the rest of the melody sections. 
Ray knows not only how, but when, to pro- 
duce his effects. There are no anti-climaxes 
here. He lets the solo go on in its subdued 
way, and not until the 13th bar does he 
start the crescendo with which he produces 
the climax just where it is necessary, at the 
end of the first 16 bars. Then back again to 
the original idea. 

The vocal chorus introduces us to a new 
singer, Ace Roland. He is one of Ray Noble’s 
‘ finds.”” I would not class him a world 
beater, but he has a pleasant way of dealing 
with these melody numbers. The feature of 
the next chorus is some sweet but stylish 
mellophone playing by Max Goldberg, set off 
by a few well chosen notes on the xylophone. 
Max is quite an artist on the mellophone, 
and it is a pity he does not play it more often. 
A fitting climax is again introduced at the 
end of the half chorus, after which, with a 
repetition of the vibraphone to maintain the 
continuity of idea, the melody is taken over 
by strings until the usual ensemble ending, in 
which Max and his mellophone are again 
heard. 

On the reverse Ray Noble and His Orches- 
tra play Won’t you stay to tea? (v). Perhaps 
it hardly comes up to the standard of its 
coupling. 

The other Ray Noble combination, the 
New Mayfair Orchestra, do a reasonably good 
commercial job of the comedy fox-trot, 
Jolly old ma, Jolly old pa (v) (B6335), but 
there is not much scope for Ray’s talent in 
this rather silly song. Still, silly songs have a 
nasty habit of becoming popular * hits.” 

The waltz, A broken rosary (v), is on the 
reverse, 


BEST of the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS 


Blue River Roll On and Music is a friend of 
love by John Jackson and His Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B6338). 

Farewell to Arms and Sweetheart by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra (Bruns. 1488). 

Hustlin’ and Bustlin’ for Baby by Adrian 
Rollini and His Orchestra (Decca 
F3518). 

*Hyde Park Corner by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 1495). 

It's Gonna be You by The Savoy Hotel 
Orpheans (Col. CB587). 

My Love Song by Roy Fox and His Band 
(Decca F3505). 

No More Love by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6337). 

*When Gimble Hits the Cymbal by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra (Bruns, 01501). 


*Received too late for review. 


VOCAL 


Fiddlin’ Joe and Smoke Rings by The Mills 
Brothers (Bruns. 1497). 

Someone stole Gabriel’s Horn and Stay on the 
Right Side of the Road by Bing Crosby 
and The Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1498). 


HOT DANCE BANDS 


Anytime, Anyday, Anywhere and Eerie Moan 
by Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1462). 

Blue Turning Grey Over You and That 
Rhythm Man by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1494). 

Hello! by McKinney's Cotton Pickers 
(H.M.V. B6335). 

Honeysuckle Rose by Fletcher Henderson 
and His Orchestra (Col. CB584). 

Hot ’nd Anxious by Vhe Baltimore Bell 
Hops (Parlo. R1479). 

I hate to leave you now by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 6335). 
Merry-go-round and Sophisticated Lady by 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 

(Col. CB591). 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Blues in C Flat (Piano solo) by Garland 
Wilson (Bruns. 1476). 

Church St. Sobbin’ Blues (Guitar solo) by 
Ed. Lang (Parlo. R1495). 

Handful of Riffs (A) (Guitar duet) by Ed. 
Lang and Lonnie Johnson (Parlo. 
R1496). 

Hey, young Fella! and Pink Elephants by 
Joe Venuti and Eddie Lang’s Blue 
Four (Col. CB601). 
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John Jackson and His Orchestra are rapidly 
becoming an unusually good band. It generally 
takes a good deal longer than they seem to 
have required to obtain such a clean, good 


toned, and well balanced ensemble. Also, 
although it is perhaps not yet as strong a 
feature as it may become, they are developing 
a flair for presenting the tunes in an original 
and entertaining way. 

The idea of the gentleman who enquires of 
everyone, but never finds out, where Hyde 
Park Corner (v) (B6334) actually is, is a good 
one, although I feel that more advantage 
might have been taken of it in the way of 
knock-about comedy patter. However, all 
round this is a well played and quite amusing 
record, better than its backing What have we 
got to lose? (v). But the band’s best efforts 
are Blue River roll on (v) and Music is a 
friend of love (B6338). 


IMPERIAL (1s. 3d.) 


I am not a great admirer of records by 
Jack Payne and His Band, chiefly because | 
do not eare for the arrangements, but when 
it comes to “‘ producing ’’ comedy numbers 
I hand it to them. They have another this 
month—The Lord Mayor’s Show (v) (2856)— 
and of its kind it is easily the most amusing, 
which is equivalent to saying the best record 
of this tune. 

It so happens, too, that their other numbers 
are better scored—at least they are less 
gaudily dressed up with unnecessary frills 
and what not. The titles are Have you ever 
been lonely? (v) (2850); You must believe me 
(v) and the waltz, A broken rosary (v) (2545) : 
and on 2549 Farewell to arms (v) coupled with 
another waltz, Let bygones be bygones (v). 





Imperial’s best dance record, however, is 
the bright American commercial style 
performance of Hustlin’ and bustlin’ for 
baby (v) by Bell Boys of Broadway (Amer.) 
(2846). On the reverse a_ presentable 
“melody ” version of My Darling (v) by the 
Hollywood Dance Orchestra (Amer.). 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 


I prefer Harry Roy and His Band in their 
comedy or commercial-hot performances, but 
these things are not everybody’s choice, and, 
being the only English dance band on 
Parlophone, they have to cater for all tastes. 
Perhaps this is why so many of their records 
are straightforward melody fox-trots. There 
are Contented (v) (R1497); Won’t you stay 
to tea? (v) and The girl in the little green hat 
(v) (R1474); Waiting for to-morrow (v) 
(R1498); and on R1472 City, pity me (v) 
and Have you ever been lonely? (v). In their 
way they are good if not outstanding 
records. The band is usually rhythmical, 
and its arrangements more in keeping with 
the spirit of dance music than most. 

The band’s best, however, are That’s my 
home (v) and Wah-dee-dah. Harry Roy 
sings the vocal in the former, apparently 
with pretensions to be England’s Cab Callo- 
way. Not too bad. The latter has quite an 
amount of skat and harmonised rhythmic 
singing. These boys have definitely the 
right idea. If there is room I may put these 


amongst the “‘ best of the month ” purely on 
these entertaining vocalisations. 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 
George Scott-Wood, whose accordeon 


bands are familiar in many recording studios, 
has provided Regal with a combination 
which is at least unusual for dance music. It 
seems to consist of George himself (at the 
piano), string bass, drums, viola and a number 
of violins, with occasional glimpses of a 
clarinet in the background and now and 
again little solo bits of vibraphone, xylophone, 
and Hawaiian guitar. 

Such instrumentation is bound to turn out 
records of a rather sugary type, but it says 
much for the artists, and no less for the 
arrangements, that they are more rhythmical, 
more stylish, and more in keeping with the 
spirit of dance music than I, at any rate, 
would have believed likcly. In fact, at 
times thc y get almost hot. 

If one forgets they are labelled fox-trots, 
and looks at them simply as popular music, 
they are even better. The arranger is not 
only technically skilful, he is a man who is 
never at a loss for an idea, and knows how 
to obtain the utmost variety from the 
available instrumentation. The musicianship 





is of the highest solo standard. The vocal 
refrains are well sung in a light ballady way, 
the singer’s diction being very clear and his 
voice of nice quality. 











The titles are Moon § 


Song (v) and Under my umbrella (v) on | 


MR897, and on MR896 Something came and 
got me in the spring (v) and Castles in the 
sand (v). To those interested in the kind of 
thing I recommend MR897 as possibly the 
better disc. 


Excepting for two continental novel‘y 


waltzes—T he village band (v) and My moun- | 
tain home (v) (MR890)—in which I do not | 
think full advantage has been taken of their [ 
scope for “ production ’’—all the records hy | 


Billy Cotton and His Band are straightforward 
commercial treatments and on the whole 


very good of their kind. The band improves [ 


each month. 

The tunes are Underneath the Harlem 
moon (v) and What would ja like for breakfas: ? 
(v) (MR892); Hustlin’ and bustlin’ for 
baby (v) and You must believe in me (v) 
(MR893), and on MR891 Sweetheart (v) and 
In ev’ry nook and corner you are missing (\) 
(MR891). Sam Browne is the vocalist. 


Show and Film Tunes 


sions of the hits from current and 
forthcoming stage and screen pro- 
ductions. 


Hse are the latest dance band ver- 


“© Music in the Air” 

This American musical comedy by 
Hammerstein Jnr. and Kerns is due to 
follow ‘‘The Dubarry” at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, early this month, and is 
likely to be a big success. 

The music is very tuneful in its light, 
sentimental way, and the bands give the 
simple little songs an appropriately straight - 
forward melodic treatment. 


The Song is You—Pleasantly played by 
Jack Denny’s Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra 
(Amer.) on H.M.V. B6340 (v). It will be 
available also by the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
(v) (Col. CB898) and Eddie Duchin’s Central 
Park Casino Orchestra (Amer.) (Bruns. 01500) 
(v). Unfortunately neither the Columbia nor 
any of the four Duchin records of the music 
from this show is yet to hand. 


Ive told evry little star—It is a matter 
of taste whether you select Jack Denny’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6340) (v) or the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra’s rather faster 
interpretation on Col. CB597 (v). Probably 
Eddie Duchin’s version (Bruns. 01500) (v) 
will be better than either. 


We belong together—Not having the Duchin 
(Bruns. 1499) disc, I recommend the more 
rhythmical B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col. 
CB897) (v) in preference to Leo Reisman and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6339) (v). 


And love was born (waltz)—The Columbia 
(CB598) (v) by the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
not being to hand, only the H.M.V. (B6339) 
(Vv) by Reisman’s Orchestra is left. It is a good 
record and may well prove to be the better. 


In Egern on the Tegern See—Listed only 
by Eddie Duchin’s Orchestra (Bruns. 1499) (v). 





“ Hello! Everybody” 

Further records of Moon Song and Twenty 
Million People from this film, starring Kate 
Smith, are on Panachord 25493 by Harry 
Woods and His New Jersey Orchestra (Amer.) 
(v) and Columbia (CB585) by the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (v). The Columbia are the 
more inspiring performance, but at half the 
price the well-played Panachord is excellent 
value. 

The best new Moon Song, however, is 
probably the Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
(v) on Decca F3576, coupled with their 
Piccaninnies’ Heaven, which is from the 
same film, but the Imperial 2847 by Harold 
White and His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) is again 
worth every penny of its ls. 3d. The backing 
is The Girl in the little green hat (v) by 
Gene’s Merrymakers (Amer.). 

There's something about a soldier—Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1473) (v) 
introduce some original comedy ‘‘ produc- 
tion ’’ patter and effects (including bagpipes) 
to provide the right atmosphere. An enter- 
taining if not outstanding record. Their My 
Darling (v) on the reverse is not so good as 
the band can do, 


“ Forty-Second Street” 

Forty-second Street and Shuffle off to 
Buffalo—Hal Kemp and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) (v) play both these tunes neatly, 
but they just fail to get over. 

Young and Healthy—Billy Cotton and His 
Orchestra (Regal MR875) (v) get into this 
bright dance record just what Hal Kemp’s 
Band lacks—commercial appeal. They back 
it with a by no means undesirable The Gir/ 
in the little green hat. 


“ The Kid from Spain” 

What a perfect combination—As a band 
Charles Palloy and His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) 
(Imperial 2845) are not the best thing I have 
heard, but there is something to be said fo: 
Charlie Palloy’s singing on both this side and 
So I married the girl on the reverse. 

EpGark JACKSON. 
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Next Month 


The new instalment of H.M.V.’s Connoisseur Catalogue will 
be reviewed in the first number of Volume Eleven, next month. 
By some mischance no news of its impending issue reached us 
in time to arrange for dealing with it in this number, and yet 
the delay may be beneficial if, as last time, the reviews are 
spread over several months, especially as the comparatively 
barren summer months are at hand. 


Index to Volume Ten 


So many records of real importance have been reviewed 
in these pages during the last twelve months, not always in 
the month in which they were issued, that the Index to Volume 
Ten, which is again compiled by Mr. 
Aiex. MeLachlan, will be more than 
ever indispensable. It will be ready 
for distribution on June Ist, and 
will cost half a crown; but will be 
sent post free to all readers who send 
two shillings before the date of pub- 
lication or order it in advance through 
their dealer or newsagent. 


The Golden Age of Opera 

This is the title of Mr. Herman 
Klein’s new book which is published 
by Routledge at half a_ guinea. 
Beyond saying that there are twelve 
photographs of great singers, that 
there is an index, and that the print- 
ing and paper are worthy of a volume 
that must take an honoured place in 
the library of operatic history for 
future generations, there is little 
need to commend The Golden Age of 
Opera to our readers, who for many 
years have been able to sit at Mr. 
Klein’s feet and hear his wisdom and 
wide experience of a subject that 
none alive is better able to expound 
and recall. The earlier years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign are summarised 
in a résumé which th> author wrote 
in the year of the Diamond Jubilee 
and which the Queen herself keenly 
appreciated. From 1868 onwaids the author’s own reminis- 
cences begin, when he left Norwich for London, and the story 
is carried on to the end of King Edward’s reign, with a galaxy 
of famous names that have not only cropped up often enough 
in Mr, Klein’s gramophone articles in the past, but that have 
lately come into the limelight when Mr. P. G. Hurst has 
summoned them from Collectors’ Corner. 


To Canada 


W.R.A.’s name will be missing for a couple of months. He 
has gone on an adjudicating tour in the far West of Canada, 
following a line of British musicians—Sir Hugh Roberton, 
Plunket Greene, Harold Samuel, and the like—who in the past 
few years have been working for the competition festival 
movement out there. There are some fifteen flourishing 
festivals, in centres large and small, and W.R.A., all alone, is 
taking on five of these, stretching from Edmonton in Alberta 
to Nanaimo in Vancouver Island. He sailed on April 13th, and 
will be back about the middle of June, having added to his 
Canadian movement an American coda in the way of a lightning 
visit to friends in Boston and New Jersey. He has put into 








TURN TABLE TALK 





JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 


his “ grip’ a copy of THE GRAMOPHONE, and hopes to make it 
known to any Canadian gramophiles he comes across who do 
not happen to be adherents already. 


From Canada 

The article on ‘‘Gramo-Poems”’ in our last Christmas 
number was the forerunner of a volume entitled ‘‘ Magic of 
Melody ” which Messrs. J. M. Dent have just published (5s. net). 
The author, Mr. John Murray Gibbon, novelist, journalist, and 
publicity expert, was good enough, when he was over here last 
summer, to show me the MS. of it, and to invite me to write a 
word of introduction to it; and since his return to his duties 
with the C.P.R. at Montreal—he is the General Publicity 
Agent—he has had several opportunities to lecture on this 
new game, with gramophone records, 
to distinguished audiences, which 
have strongly approved of the idea 
demonstrated to them. 

Son of Sir William Duff Gibbon and 
born in Ceylon, he spent his youth 
at Aberdeen, at school and University, 
and then went up to Oxford, about 
which he wrote in his novel ‘*‘ Drums 
Afar.’ Apart from his novels he is 
well known as a collector of Canadian 
folk-songs, and as author of *‘ Melody 
and the Lyric.”’ His new excursion 
into the wedding of verse to famous 
melodies is most attractive to the 
unprejudiced ; and since all our 
readers have the first requisite, a 
gramophone, I hope that many of 
them will take an excursion ticket. 


Strange Music 

Since my note on this page last 
month The Listener has published 
extracts from the B.B.C. talks on 
Strange Music, with illustrations, in 
its issue of April 19th. Seven pages 
are devoted to the extracts; and 
read in conjunction with Mr. Ker- 
ridge’s article in this number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE (which deals more 
specifically with the records used by 
the speakers), they supply a very 
useful memorandum on a subject not otherwise easy to look up. 


Edison Bell 

Definitely three cheers for Howard Flynn and the news that 
he has taken over Edison Bell and will carry on the business in 
association with Tom Hough, son of the late founder of the 
famous firm. The omens are favourable and the air is full of 
sensible schemes for repairing the damage done to an essentially 
sound concern by the recent depression. ; 

Howard Flynn, still quite a young man, with something of 
the size, the alertness, the quietness and the charm of Maurice 
Ravel, is one of the old boys of the Edison Bell studios. Known 
latterly as a composer of “ hits ” and as an invalid (he has come 
out of his nursing home after his thirteenth operation to find 
the old firm in troubled waters and set to work to rescue it), 
he started his musical career as an infant prodigy orchestral 
conductor in a velveteen suit. 


Harry Dearth — 
It will be among our older readers that the passing of Harry 
Dearth will rouse most memories, for of late years we have only 
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had an occasional record of his fine bass voice in ballads that 
had the touch of ruggedness, pathos, and humour to suit his 
style. Old Barty was perhaps the best example (Columbia 
DX299), and Arthur Brooks, friend and fellow-Savage, must 
be glad that he added several electrical recordings of Dearth to 
the Columbia catalogue. In acoustic days he was an H.M.V. 
artist ; the catalogue for 1925, for instance, contains no less 
than twenty of his records. 

Mr. Trevor Wignall, writing in the Daily Express, must be 
one of his few close friends who thought he was a baritone : 
but he told a charming story of taking Dearth and ‘“‘ Seamark ” 
to see boxing at Hoxton Baths. 


Short Commons 

The lecture delivered by John Barbirolli to the Halifax 
Music Society in February on the subject of ‘‘ Strauss and 
Der Rosenkavalier’’ has wisely been published in pamphlet 
form (price 6d.). It is a first-class aperitif for anyone who is 
going to hear the opera, and good reading for those who look 
back on past performances. Mr. Barbirolli is at present busy 
with preparations for the Covent Garden Season, and with 
H.M.V. recordings ; but his recent engagement to conduct the 
Leeds Orchestra next season is a pretty compliment to his 
successes with the Scottish Orchestra last winter. It was as 
an orchestral conductor that he made his first records for the 
National Gramophonic Society: and incidentally his first 
record was of Debussy’s Deux Danses, which he conducted 
the other evening with the B.B.C. Orchestra and the same 
soloist as in the N.G.S. records, Miss Ethel Bartlett. _ 

The advertisements in THE GRAMOPHONE of the firms which 
specialise in imported recordings always contain mention of 
records which will stimulate the connoisseur ; but the amusing 
thing is that each of these firms usually omits the records which 
it is most proud of stocking, for fear, presumably, that its 
competitors may take the hint. But most of our readers have 
probably found this out for themselves, and have learned how 
to secure the dernier cri of the recording studio of which their 
phonophil neighbours are almost sure to be ignorant. 

Again we must—and gladly do—draw attention to the Music 
Lovers’ Guide, edited by Axel B. Johnson and published from 
42 East 20th Street, New York. The subscription is one and a 
half dollars a year to English readers. In the April number, 
Mr. R. D. Darrell continues his invaluable survey of recorded 
chamber music, dealing with duos, sonatas for miscellaneous 
instruments, sonatas for unaccompanied violin, septets and 
octets. The February, March and April numbers thus contain 
up-to-date lists which make cur Editor’s survey of the same 
domain in THE GRAMOPHONE at the beginning of 1925 seem 
quaintly limited. 


Gramophone Societies 

For the benefit of any secretaries who are still worrying about 
the legality of continuing to give record programmes to their 
members, we reprint the official statement received from The 
Gramophone Co. Ltd. : 

“It has been decided by the Public Performance Committee 
of the British Phonographic Industry that, despite the pro- 
hibition at present in force for the use of gramophone records 
for giving public performances, bona-fide Gramophone Societies 
may continue their present activities on the understanding that 
permission to do so is revocable at any time after the members 
of the Industry have definitely formulated their policy with 
regard to the performance in public of records.” 


Here then, while the going is good, are a few reports of recent 
meetings. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society.—‘‘ Ruddigore,”’ 
one of the most musical and unfamiliar of the Savoy operas, 
was presented on February 27th by Mr. Carter, President of 
the Society. On March 13th Mr. Goss-Custard’s talk on the 


development of the organ provided an ideal blend of enter- 
tainment and instruction. Mr. Goss-Custard was particularly 
interesting in his description of some modern improvements. 
A new departure was made on March 27th by Mr. Roy Taylor’s 
lecture on the technique behind interpretation. Taking as his 
“text”? the Backhaus rendering of the Schubert Impromptu 
in B flat, Mr. Taylor analysed the technical equipment require 
for such a performance. He concluded with a delightful recite! 
of pieces by Chopin, Albeniz, and John Ireland. 


Manchester Gramophone Society.—On April 3rd, Mr. FE. 
Royce, Vice-President, took the first half of the programme, 
with the very constructive title ‘‘ Mostly Grumbles”’ as hi: 
subject. His chief points were, the red label complex, the high: 
price of standard works, and the trick of placing music for a 
10in. record on a 12in. Altogether it was a very thoughtfu! 
and useful subject, illustrated with many fine records. 

The second half, by Mr. F. 8. Norton exhibited the brilliant 
and lighter side of Russian Music in contrast to the usua! 
sombre Russian style. Notable records were, ‘‘ In the Steppes,’ 
Borodin, ‘‘ Pictures at an Exhibition,’’ Moussorgsky, anc 
Liadow’s ‘‘ Eight Russian Fairy Tales.” 

The two programmes together formed a very instructive 
whole, which the audience greatly appreciated. On May 8th. 
Moses Baritz will lecture on ‘‘ The Art of Richard Tauber.” 

E. F. Foster, President. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society.—On March 13th 
the programme was provided by one of our own members, 
Mr. Townsend, who gave us a most attractive lecture on 
‘““Chopin,”’ illustrated by records and by excerpts played by 
himself on the piano. After explaining that the comparative 
unpopularity of Chopin on gramophone records was largely 
due to indifferent playing by unsuitable artistes and poor 
recording, Mr. Townsend gave us a short sketch of Chopin’s 
life, tracing the influence of his early environment, and later 
the part played by George Sand. 

The lecturer then dealt with the composer’s technique, 
showing him as a creator and not a mere imitator. A good 
deal of the ignorance and misunderstanding of Chopin was 
ascribed to Liszt’s biography, which gave a totally wrong 
impression of his powers. His devotion to the one medium, 
the piano, and his revolutionary ideas in connection with it, 
were ably commented on and illustrated. 

Mr. Townsend concluded by playing part of the ‘‘ Funeral 
March ” and one of the ‘‘ Etudes ”’ on the piano. 

The meeting was held at Messrs. Morley’s Rooms, Lewisham, 
who very kindly provided the gramophone and the piano. 

Full particulars of the Society can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, 70 Chudleigh Road, 8.E.4. 


Wolverhampton readers are asked to write to Mr. 8S. G. 
Clayfield, 38 Mulberry Road, Bournville, if they are not 
already members of the Wolverhampton Gramophone Club. 


Listeners’ Corner 


This must be a real corner, in which I can whisper my 
belated thanks to unanswered correspondents who have sent 
Easter greetings to me: and in which I can ask readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE who like to hear the new records through loud- 
speakers whether the present hour chosen by the B.B.C., 
1.45 to 2.45 p.m. on Saturday afternoons, suits them better 
than Wednesdays. They will continue throughout this month 
with evening Regional programmes on the 9th, 16th and 24th, 
and the rather uncanny experience of Empire broadcasting to 
the Indian and Canadien zones on the 10th. 

Would it be worth while to find space in THE GRAMOPHONE 
to reprint the programmes that I have broadcast during the 
previous month? An affirmative postcard from those who are 
interested would be a great help. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


{Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.}| 
71TH the completion of my second year in C.C., I had begun 
\¢ to wonder whether my comparative immunity from 
criticism should be regarded as a favourable sign, or as an 
ominous silence. Are readers more inclined to sit down and 
writ? to editors, etc., to express their approval or their dis- 
pleasure? Judging others by myself, I should have said that 
the latter was the more likely ; but from the number of letters 
[ receive which are written out of sheer goodwill it seems 
that record collectors are surely the kindest and most tolerant 
of mortals. Greatly as I appreciate this friendly feeling, 
I would not have it thought that I am any less appreciative 
of criticism, which I welcome, partly because 
I »m combative by nature, and partly 
because it provides better “‘ copy”! 

{ cannot refer at any length to the large 
number of kind letters I receive without 
being tedious and insufferable ; but it is 
not mere repetition, but a statement of 
fresh fact, to say that new collectors are 
enrolling every week, and more ‘‘ collectors’ 
specimens,” hitherto buried in oblivion, 
are coming to light. Here is A.E.P. (Cheam), 
who writes that C.C. has roused the latent 
collector in him, and sent him rummaging 
in the most unlikely places for records of 
artists whose personalities have been mere 
names to him. His rummaging, moreover, 
has been to some purpose, for he found some 
very nice old Fonotipia “samples ’”’ of 
Sammarco, Anselmi, and Kubelik, some 
piano. records by Richard Epstein—pre- 
sumably Odeons of about 1909; Destinns 
of the same make ; and, wonder of wonders, 
a perfect Jewel Song by Suzanne Adams. 
Here is *‘ beginner’s luck’? indeed, A.E.P. 
adds, ‘* if this record is a true indicator of her 
art, it completely beats me why her name 
is not mentioned in the same breath as 
Melba, Patti, and Lind.’ Well, in Col- 
lectors’ Corner, it is; and my own admira- 
tion for this most charming prima donna 
has been handsomely endorsed by all who 
have been able to hear her records, and 
especially by the privileged little audience 
who heard the Coquette in London a few weeks 
ago. A.E.P. found his treasure in the lumber 
room of a boarding house; so cheer up, 
everybody, there are still some fish in the 
sea ! 

I wish to thank 8.H.G. (S.E.14) for a 
particularly appreciative letter, in which he says that C.C. 
vividly recalls his early memories of Covent Garden, which 
were, alas, beginning to fade. The writer’s spirit of 
reminiscence is delightful, and his other remarks fill me with 
pride, complacency, swelled head, and arrogance! §8.H.G. 
disagrees with a recent writer in THE GRAMOPHONE who thought 
that Jean de Reszke’s voice was less powerful than Caruso’s; 
he continues, ‘“‘ ignoring the held-on top notes of the latter . 

I consider de Reszke’s voice was the more powerful . . 
Caruso’s voice could not have stood up to the last act of 
Tristan.’ Very likely; I expect Caruso was too generous 
with his voice for that supreme test, but his “ held-on top 
notes ’’ took some ignoring ! 

S.H.G. goes on to say that Hérold was the only tenor he 
remembers who had a method similar to de Reszke’s, and 





EMMA EAMES 


CORNER 


wonders why he did not occupy a more prominent position 
in the operatic world. I remember Hérold very well indeed 

his Lohengrin was very perfect. He sang that and other réles 
at Covent Garden in 1904, and was accounted a cultured and 
finished singer. He reappeared in Ernest Van Dyck’s season 
in January 1907, with the ill-fated company which was wrecked 
and mostly drowned when returning to the Continent. I can 
well understand the comparison with de Reszke, though | 
never heard the latter. In recalling some famous casts, 8.H.G. 
regrets that Covent Garden did not hear more of Elizabeth 
Parkina: so, I think, did many others; she was an excep- 
tionally brilliant young soprano, who unfortunately lost her 
health, and died prematurely. Unlike the great majority of 
‘*Musettas’’ and ‘‘Siebels,”’ she and 
Fritzi Scheff stood out as artists of real 
accomplishment and personality. Scheff, 
who was excellent as ‘* Suzanna,” ‘* Nedda,”’ 
and ‘ Zerlina,” never recorded, so far as | 
know, but Parkina did, in 1904 and 1905, 
and her La Fée aux Chansons was proot 
that her light and flexible voice was per- 
fectly trained and produced, and that her 
coloratura was equal to any. Poor Parkina! 
she did not last long, but I am sure she has 
not been forgotten by the opera-goers who 
heard her. She was an indispensable mem- 
ber of that most famous Bohéme cast which 
used to draw all Edwardian Society—Melba, 


Caruso, Scotti, Gilibert, Journet, and 
Parkina—and her vivacity and beautiful 
singing were much admired. As _ $8.H.G. 


says, those were days, and I am glad to 
think that we appreciated them. 


T is my rare privilege this month to be 

able to reproduce, though only on a small 
scale, this beautiful photograph of Mme. 
Emma Eames, which was presented to me 
by the gracious lady herself, and it is with 
her permission that I am able to quote some 
remarks which she made to me on the subject 
of her early records and the making of them. 
Perhaps ‘early’ is an unnecessary adjec- 
tive in this case, since all her records are 
early, and are confined to a very short 
period—her impression is something under 
two years, beginning from 1905—and I 
can assure my readers that it would be 
unsafe to argue dates with her! Mme. 
Eames has a very low opinion of her records, 
but at the outset let me say that she has 
not heard them played under modern con- 
ditions. She has been assured that there are methods to-day 
which would do greater justice to her voice than she has ever 
suspected, but, though more than willing to tell anything 
that would interest collectors of her records, the idea of hearing 
them herself, properly reproduced, does not seem to awaken 
much response, though she is mildly amused that, after all, 
she may be a singer with a future ! 

Mme. Eames was not more pleased by any of the business 
of making records than by the records themselves: she 
found it very trying having to ignore those who were listening 
(I think the meaning is clear, though a prima donna who 
disliked being listened to sounds at first a little queer !), 
the horn worried her, and being ‘‘ dragged backwards and 
forwards,’ in order to avoid the blasting of the high notes. 
She had little good to say about the Victor Company’s 
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orchestra ; while the finished disc, being made of a material 
to resist wear (adamant), removed all the velvety quality 
and natural enveloping charm of the voice. If Mme. Eames 
had been versed in modern jargon, I imagine that she would 
not have let slip such a golden opportunity of bringing in 
something about “overtones.” This was what she meant 
when she added that her voice sounded more like a stringed 
instrument, and that it seemed that only men and flutes could 
then be satisfactorily recorded, though the trials in the soft 
material were often very good. Collectors will not fail to 
appreciate these interesting particulars, which are transmitted 
through me for their special benefit, from the last of that great 
race of prima donnas who are associated with the Golden Age 
of Opera*. Mme. Eames is very pleased to know that she is 
remembered in England, where her last public appearance 
was in about 1902, though she sang in opera in America till the 
spring of 1909, then retiring while still at the height of her 
powers. 

There is little to add about her records—I mentioned three 
of them in the February ‘‘ Corner,’’ when I took the oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to express some of my admiration for 
this great lady’s talents. Probably her Chanson d’amour, 
in which she was accompanied by the composer (Hollman), 
was her most popular record ; but fortunate are those who have 
the original red label copies, as the matrix was very susceptible 
to wear. To possess a perfect copy of this, and to be able 
to play it in a worthy manner, is to have a thing of beauty 
which is certainly a joy for ever—at least, it has been for me 
for the last twenty-seven years! Eames’ towering technique 
in this unpretentious, but charming and appealing little song, 
is the very high-water mark of singing, and may well be shown 
to future generations as an example of how they used to be 
able to sing when real singing mattered. The Valse Aria 
from Roméo et Juliette, which for some obscure reason was 
not issued in this country, is outstandingly brilliant, and as 
a record is finer than anything of hers which we have heard 
here. Of the duets with de Gogorza, the La ci darem was 
extremely popular, and in no other record of this has the 
soprano part remotely approached Mme. Eames’ performance. 

I think it is a fact that Eames was unfortunate in her records, 
especially as heard with contemporary apparatus: apart from 
the Valse Aria, they are, though exquisite, more the voice of 
a spirit than of the real flesh and blood. I can understand her 
not caring for them, but how I should like her to hear them 
with those ‘** overtones’’ restored ! 

If I have been a little longer than usual with my “ portrait 
subject,” I excuse myself on the ground that Iam most reluctant 
to leave it: it can hardly happen again that Collectors’ Corner 
can hope in actual fact to forge a real link with the illustrious 
past. Of that distinguished company which were assembled 
for the Diamond Jubilee Gala performance—probably the most 
distinguished ever gathered—only Eames and Renaud remain. 


READ that the sales of the first of the ‘ rejuvenated ” 

| Caruso records have exceeded those of any issued during the 

singer’s lifetime. I feel that this is a little hard on Caruso’s 
memory, for although the Vesti la giubba is a fine specimen of 
his greatest period, the M’Appari, which was not recorded 
till 1917, and not previously issued in this country, shows him 
definitely as a less excellent singer than formerly. In my 
previous comments on this record I was principally con- 
cerned with the technical achievement, and was well jumped 
upon for the unqualified praise I expressed. As a matter of 
fact, I never had the original M’Appari of 1906, and therefore 
fell easily into the trap. J.C.L.F. (Haywards Heath) sends me 
a copy of the words of the aria, with the “ breaths ” marked 
for each rendering, from which it appears that there were no 
less than eleven more breaths in the 1917 version. This is 
certainly devastating; but hardly more so than the remarks 
of a reverend correspondent in the Midlands, who would like 


t m a) of Mme. Eames I was led into forgetting Mme. Sembrich, 





to claim damages on behalf of Caruso’s memory! I suppose 
that Caruso’s latter and more staccato method was actually 
due to loss of command rather than to development. Many 
examples could be quoted of his stupendous breathing per- 
formances, but none, I should imagine, more notable than his 
achievement in the Brindisi from Cavalleria Rusticana (52193, 
made in 1905) where, after a breath lasting for twelve seconds, 
uninterrupted by a “turn” in the middle, he lands straight 
on a ringing Viva to which the much overworked epithet 
‘‘ amazing ’’ may justly be applied. The long defunct 12in, 
Celeste Aida of 1905, with piano accompaniment, is perhaps 
an even more excellent, if less showy, example of sustained 
technical performance—he was certainly a lot more sparing 
of his breath later. Was the abandonment of those portameniti 
altogether voluntary ? 

While on the inexhaustible subject of Caruso, there are 
plenty of collectors who will be interested to know that sore 
of the original (1902) records were re-recorded in the following 
year on the same catalogue numbers as the originals, tle 
numbers being followed by an *‘ X.’’ It would be interesting 
to know how many of these re-recordings took place ; 
personally, I have come across examples in the Dai cami | 
from Mefistofele, and Celeste Aida, both, of course, 10in, in | 
the case of the latter, the 1903 version was nothing but a tragic [ 
mistake, whereas the first was very excellent indeed. | | 
gathered from Mr. Potter’s classic monograph on Caruso’s 
records that it is the second that is included in the No. 2 list, 
though I am officially informed to the contrary. Those 
collectors possessing original Carusos of those years can 
readily date them by observing the matrix numbers ; those 
in the 1700’s having raised printed type are 1902, and those 
in the 2000’s having hand-etched numerals are 1903; also 
the catalogue numbers of the former run 523 . . ., and those 
of the latter 524... 

L.C.L.M. (Jersey, C.I.) writes regarding my reference to 
Alvarez, and tells me that this very well-known tenor recorded 
for the French Odeon Co. in the early days, the records being 
of the ‘“‘ announced ” type. D.S. (N.W.4.) has an unpublished 
Jewel Song by Patti, which he says is better than the published 
version, and contains some chatter at the conclusion. He 
has also unearthed an original of Caruso’s exceedingly rare 
52368, Serenata, Iris—one of the 1902 records which has been 
absent from the lists for certainly twenty-five years. A red 
label copy of the Scotti-Sembrich duet from Don Pasquale is 
another of D.S.’s discoveries ; this record is an example of 
how rapidly the original matrix deteriorated in some cases, 
and of the consequent value of original copies. It was issued in 
England in 1906, and in 1908 the label was changed from red to 
buff, and even by that time the deterioration was noticeable. 


PONTANEOUS expressions of satisfaction have reached me 

from purchasers of the new Maurel records, which certainly 
are excellent, and are, like the last, triumphs of re-pressing. 
Maurel’s singing of the Don Giovanni Serenata must be heard 
to be believed, and the Era la notte is the authentic original 
rendering. 

As explained before, there are reasons which make it impos- 
sible to issue these records under their proper title of 
‘ Fonotipia,” and why they have to pretend to be Odeons. If 
there are still readers, whether ‘“ collectors ’ or not, who have 
not ordered copies of this truly historical record of one of the 
most celebrated operatic artists of all time, I recommend them 
to repair the omission without delay, as apart from the masterly 
singing, the reproduction is equal to electrical methods, and 
the surface noise is negligible. The price of the double-sided 
record is 8s., carriage paid, and the record will not be placed 
on the Company’s catalogues. 


HOSE collectors who can read Japanese may be interestec 
to know that specially written articles in that language 
will be appearing under my name in Mr. Fujita’s Tokyo 
magazine 7'he Recorded Music. 
P. G. Hurst, 
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Another Year 
of 
Gramophone History 


Another volume to the only complete encyclopedia of 
the Gramophone World will shortly be ready. This number 
of THE GRAMOPHONE completes Volume X. Every 
reader needs the Index. We want this year’s sales to bea 
record and we hope that every new reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE will realise, as the older readers do, 
that THE GRAMOPHONE is incomplete without its Index. 


The Index to Volume X - 2!- 
If ordered before June Ist; after that date 2/6 


Every Gramophile should buy acopy. The Index hasa hundred uses. 
In its pages, instantly accessible, is a key to every record of note for 
the past 12 months. Every artist, every orchestra, every composer. 
Reviews of gramophones and electrical equipment and every article. 
Records are indexed in classes too—from Accordeon to Yodelling— 
Glockenspiel and Folk Dance and every other type. Your favourite 
artist, his records and in many cases personal data are included. 
You have probably missed many ‘‘gems’”’ in the last few months, 
hidden in a mass of “ supplements.”” Get an Index and find them! 


BINDING SPRING -BACK A new Self-Binder for 
igen, mnapeened “The Gramophone” 
index. Readers Price 3/6. Postage 6d. We are now able to offer our readers 
ee a For keeping recent issues. Pe agp gy ened —_ —. the 

or in- ifficuity o ping one ' on 
dex, 8/6. Binding file, and also allows any single copy 
Case only, 2/6. to be removed without disturbing the 
Index only, 2/6. others. Price 5/6, post free, it will 


hold a complete volume. 
THE MANAGER, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 
TEL. GERRARD 6098 
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LAWRENCE WRIGHT’S NEW SONG HITS! 
THAT’S MY HOME—NO MORE LOVE 


Waltzing in a Dream — Maria My Own 


The Lord Mayor’s Show-For you Rio Rita 


When the Wild Wild Roses Bloom 
WE’LL ALWAYS BE FRIENDS 


On All Makes of Records On All Makes of Records 
THE LAWRENCE WRIGHT MUSIC CO., 19 DENMARK ST., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 2141 Cables: VOCABLE, WESTCENT 
























MELTROPE NEEDLE SHARPENERS 










ae 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 





A little machine which produces co ’ 
a point more perfect than the 
original 


Price ss Ss 
Particularly suitable for Burmese Colour 
Needles, etc., supplied in box, with spare 5/. 
collets for most types of needle and 
extra emery discs complete N E E 8 LE s 











, SE “Golden Be SE the dle 
A thoroughly practical U Pyramid - Radio - U which get th 
needle sharpener at an — Needles: the oot oes a8 
: ; needies specially de- ecord— ‘Go 
economical price, also aa wn Pn Secennt a” Need! 






adaptable for B.C. 
Needles, etc., packed 
in pocket size box with 
spare collets, etc. 

9 D 


2/6 complete ates yd , ’ RS 
PER PYRAMID | PER PYRAMID 
TD 100 NEEDLES : 
Plays Five Records 3 aa as —Y In Four Tones 


200 NEEDLES 
BILLET R° WALTHAMS TOW. E17 THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD. ARGOSY WORKS. REDDITCH. ENG. 


TEL.: WALTHAMSTOW 0618 


needles. 


: “Golden Pyramid” 
Gramophone Needles 
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BRAHMS 


CENTENARY 
1933 








Complete List of Columbia 
Records in connection with the 
Brahms. Centenary celebrations 
gladly sent post free-COLUMBIA, 
98-108 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


H.M.V. Autoradiogram Seven, Model 524 


Price §5 guineas 
Specification. 

H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

First Detector :—Marconi MS4 Valve. 

Oscillator :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 
I. F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi MH4 
Power Stage :—Marconi PX4 Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Motor :—Induction Disc. 

Wavelength Range :—200-250 and 900-2,000 metres. 

Total Consumption :—105 Watts. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Automatic Record Changing Unit and Tone Control. 

Provision for Auxiliary Speakers, Remote Volume Control, and 

Mains Aerial. 


Valve. 





‘So far as we know, this instrument embodies the same circuit, 
speaker and pick-up as those used in the Superhet Radiogram 
Seven which we reviewed in the February 1933 issue. The 
receiver chassis, however, has been slightly modified so as to 
incorporate the new tuning escutcheon, in which both the long 
and medium waveband scales are in view all the time but only 
the appropriate scale is illuminated according to the position of 
the switch. When the instrument is used as a gramophone only 
the word ‘‘ Gramophone,” printed on an ivorine screen situated 
between the two waveband scales, is illuminated. This new 
tuning arrangement, the inclusion of the now familiar auto- 
matie record-changing unit and the new modern type cabinet 
constitute the only differences between the 523 and 524. Of 
course, none of these modifications should have any effect on 
the efficiency of the radio circuit ; but it is a matter of interest 
to note that there is, in actual fact, but little margin between 
the two performances as regards selectivity and sensitivity. 
This goes to show how very small the test tolerances must be. 

On the _ other 
hand, the acoustic 
properties of the 
new type cabinet 
seem to have re- 
moved all trace of 
hardness at large 
volume levels. The 
natural qualities of 
speech, the bright- 
ness and attack 
which we spoke of 
in connection with 
the 523 are still 
retained, so that 
now we unequivo- 
cally award full 
marks to the in- 
strument as a 
reproducer, and 
add a rider that 
the quality is about 
the best we have 
heard from any similar type instrument where a single valve 
is used in the output stage. 

Since the cabinet is one of the features of this radio-gramo- 
phone, we feel that this review should not be closed without 
expressing our absolute approval. No illustration we have 
hitherto seen can do justice to a figured walnut cabinet of this 
kind. All we can say is that the cabinet is exceedingly good to 
look upon, is of generous proportions and is robustly constructed. 





The R. and A. Victor M.C. Speaker. Price £3 10s. 


This is a permanent magnet speaker chassis of rather unusual 
appearance, and more important still it has characteristics that 
are not common to many of its type. It has a particularly 
long range, it is efficient and the response is notably free from 
obtrusive resonances. Indeed, seldom do we come across a 
P.M. type speaker where the bass response is so strong and 
well defined, or where an adequate response at 6,000 cycles is 
maintained. The result is that the speaker gives an excellent 
account of itself and is 
markedly successful in 
piano, vocal, and cham- 
ber music items. Heavy 
orchestral numbers, 
though naturally not so 
convincing as when re- 
produced by our own 
energised model, cer- 
tainly have more body 
than the average P.M. 
speaker—as much in 
fact as that given by 
some of the smaller 
electro-magnet speakers. 

The unusual appear- 
ance of the chassis we 
spoke of earlier in this 
review is due to the fact 
that the diaphragm is 
protected at the front 
by a metal grille and 
is enclosed at the back 
by a metal shell which 
again is partly covered by another concentrically mounted 
shell which serves the dual purpose of dust cover for the 
magnet and also forms the cone cradle proper. 

We were particularly pleased to see that the multi-ratio 
input transformer provides more than the usual two step-down 
ratios. The actual ratios are 13, 19, 23, 32, 43, and 55: 1, so 
that very nearly correct matching of the low resistance speech 
coil to almost any type of output valve can be accomplished. 








The Marconiphone Radio-Gramophone, Model 254 
Price 32 guineas 
Specification. 


H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Detector :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

Intervalve Coupling :— Transformer. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Motor :—Induction Disc. 

Pick-up :—Marconi No. 17. 

Wavelength Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,150 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Provision for Mains Aerial and Auxiliary Speaker. 








In August of last year, when we were privileged to hear 
many of the new season’s instruments before they were actually 
placed on the market, we formed the opinion that the commer- 
cial receivers and radio-gramophones of 1933 would be far 
superior in every respect to their prototypes of previous years. 
And certainly the models we have since reviewed have sub- 
stantiated that opinion. There is no doubt about it anywhere ; 
quality has improved to an appreciable degree, electrical and 
mechanical efficiency is. higher than ever, and prices are lower. 
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This four-vaive (rectifier included) radio-gramophone pro- 
vides still further confirmation of this ; it is perhaps the most 
efficient receiver of its type we have had in the London office ; 
its tonal characteristics on both radio and 
gramophone are decidedly good and the 
general construction is irreproachable. Pro- 
viding one takes care to make a good earth 
connection and one is not keen on receiving 
the whole gamut of European stations, the 
input from the mains aerial will usually prove 
entirely satisfactory. With it we heard a 
dozen alternative programmes at excellent 
strength, and an outside aerial trebled this 
number. At all times the separation of 
stations is consistently good though naturally 
the selectivity is not equal to that of the 
bigger brother, the 258, reviewed last month. 
On the score of quality, however, there is but 
little difference. At maximum volume, and 
be it noted this is far too great for ordinary 
home requirements, there is a trace of shrill- 
ness at the extreme of the treble register, but 
this is reduced to negligible proportions at 
normal volume levels. In other respects the 
tone, and especially piano tone, is excellent 
for an instrument of this calibre: it is full and 
round, and has rather more depth than one 
would anticipate. 

There is little we need say about the 
mechanical and manual aspects except that there are no noisy 
switches, the automatic gramophone stop can be used or 
thrown out of action at will, and that all the controls and the 
rotating illuminated tuning scales are conveniently placed. 


The Hartley-Turner Moving-Coil Speaker 
Price 7 guineas 

Readers will perhaps remember our review of an unnamed 
speaker published on page 312 of the December 1931 Gramo- 
PHONE. That particular speaker, good as it was, was actually 
the embryo of the model under review. 

There is nothing fundamentally new about the design; it 
consists of a diaphragm, a speech coil, a centring device, two 


TECHNIC 


by P. 

HEN last month I expressed the opinion that at present 

acoustical reproduction is more satisfying than electrical 
for those whose peace and quietness is away from the centre 
of things, many people wondered whether I had overlooked the 
developments that have been taking place this year in regard 
to battery-operated receivers. Of course, I had not. For 
more than twelve months I have been watching the reports in 
the American technical periodicals about the new valves and 
new circuits that are being tried out. Many of them seem 
very promising—more so in fact than any of those we have yet 
heard of in our own technical press. But in these days I have 
grown sceptical of American reports, however well attested. 
It is not that I regard them as overstated or untrustworthy in 
themselves. On the contrary, I believe that most of the really 
valuable and revolutionary ideas have come from across the 
water. My mistrust arises out of a feeling that the American 
commercial standard of quality in reproduction is vastly inferior 
to our own. The Americans certainly showed our people how 
to make radio less expensive, and within limits their method of 
standardisation for mass production is sound. But the process 
was carried too far, or at any rate that is the conclusion to 
which one was forced, after examining a number of the receivers 
that found their way over here. In practically every case that 





annular poles and a field coil much the same as any other 
electro-magnet moving-coil speaker. But there is something 
very different in the quality it gives ; and to be quite frank, it 
is a quality that even we did not appreciate to 
the full at first; it is so different from anything 
else we have heard. However, one does not 
need listen to it for a protracted period to 
realise that it is an extremely natural quality, 
and the more one listens to it the more like- 
able it becomes. It matters little whether 
one is listening to chamber quartette, a full 
symphony orchestra, or only light music from 
some West End hotel: the characteristics of 
the individual instruments remain the same, 
In our review of the original model we cor- 
mented upon the wispiness of the strings 
being rather over-done; this does not apply 
to the present model. The wispiness and the 
tapering kind of string tone are there in about 
the right proportions, for one is relative +o 
the other. In addition, the sourness of thie 
oboe and the excellent depth and breadth of 
the tone generally are preserved. 

Maybe steel needle users will find the abnor- 
mal amount of surface noise when playing 
records a distinct drawback, and we must 
admit that it is at rather a high level. That, 
however, is a price we must pay for efficiency. 
Fibre-needle enthusiasts, on the other han, 
will find no disadvantage at all, since surface noise is consider- 
ably mitigated and the quality of a good recording is 
improved, 

Quite a cursory inspection is sufficient to show that move 
than the ordinary amount of thought and care has been 
expended on the development and construction of the speaker. 
Attention to detail seems to have been foremost in the designers’ 
minds, and certainly the results have warranted it. 

The price quoted above is for the D.C. model, and includes 
an input matching transformer for all modern power triodes ; 
ls. 6d. extra is charged for a push-pull input transformer. 
An A.C. speaker with rectifying equipment giving 250 volts, 
100 ma. is available. This costs 8 guineas, or £8 9s. 6d. with 
push-pull input transformer. 


AL TALK 


WILSON 


I know of, quality suffered to a really terrible extent. Of 
course, it is possible that the samples that have come our way 
have been representative of the inferior American products, 
though the verdict passed by a number of my radio friends 
who have travelled in the States does not encourage one to 
hope that there is much force in that possibility. The fact 
remains that the products of our leading British manufacturers 
are decidedly better in quality—both of material and of actual 
tonal output—than those imported from America. ' 

This being so it behoves one to wait until the new ideas have 
been thoroughly tried out over here before one passes any 
final judgment. The next season will be the real testing time 
so far as we are concerned. It is clear already that we shall 
see a strong revival of the battery-operated receiver. I am 
very glad indeed that this should be so. Not because I have 
lost faith in the all-mains receiver ; I should never dream of 
recommending anything but an all-mains set to anyone who 
has the facilities available. None of the new developments 
seem likely to depose the generously designed mains set from 
its pride of place. And when I say generously designed, | 
mean designed to give an output power of not less than 4 watts, 
with a large high-tension voltage for the output stage and a 
seemingly wicked waste of current in order to keep voltages, etc., 
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quite stable in operation. A design of this kind is safe and sure, 
and I believe that the development of specialised valves, etc., 
for the earlier stages of an amplifier—variable-mu’s, double- 
diodes, double-diode-triodes, and so on—will only accentuate 
its superiority. It is, however, a superiority at a price ; and 
this is where the new output stage designs begin to have a 
look in. 

Everyone must admit that the quality of reproduction 
obtainable from an ordinary battery-operated receiver has 
hitherto been woefully unsatisfactory. The reason has un- 
questionably been the limitation placed on high-tension current 
consumption by the capacity of dry batteries. It is rather 
overtaxing the strength of a standard dry battery to take even 
so much as 12 milliamperes of current from it continuously ; 
and hitherto good quality reproduction has demanded a con- 
sumption of at least three times that amount. Before mains 
working became possible, one had perforce to use H.T, accumu- 
lators ; one found them messy things to have about a house, 
but they had their advantages. 

The new output stage developments aim at providing an 
adequate power output to a loudspeaker with a much smaller 
power drain from the battery. This power drain is the product 
of two things, the voltage of the battery and the current drawn 
from it. Obviously, it would not be of very much use to have a 
small current consumption if it necessitated a much higher 
battery voltage or vice versa. As a rule, however, decreasing 
the high-tension voltage of a wireless set decreases the current 
consumption at the same time. When A.C. mains are available 
one can easily obtain both a high voltage and a high current 
capacity. With D.C. mains current consumption does not much 
matter, but a voltage higher than that of the mains themselves 
is impossible without the use of a special converter, and this is 
apt to be expensive. With batteries we want to limit both 
voltage and current. 

So far we have been introduced to two methods of achieving 
the desired object: Quiescent Push-Pull and ‘Class B” 
amplification, which might also be termed Zero-bias Push-Pull 
or Positive Drive Push-Pull. By this time sufficient experience 
has been gained of Quiescent Push-Pull for one to say that for 
an output power of some 1} watts it is quite satisfactory ; and 
this is more than three times as muchas was possible (for the same 
or even greater H.T. current consumption) with the ordinary 
battery output valve. The other system is only just coming to 
the practical design stage in this country, but an output power 
of 2 watts or more is promised from an ‘equivalent H.T. 
consumption (i.e., not more than 10 ma.). 

In these circumstances it looks as though good quality 
battery-operated receivers will at last become possible, and we 
shall no longer have to suffer the horrible atrocities which have 
been foisted on to the public in the name of reproduction during 
the past decade. In this magazine we have consistently and 
systematically maintained in the past that good reproduction 
was impossible with standard dry batteries. This attitude has 
at times led us to some awkward contradictions of the claims 
of some of our contemporaries, but I think we can claim that 
events have tended to justify our views. The success of 
Quiescent Push-Pull has already put a new aspect on the 
situation, and Class B will no doubt clarify that aspect still 
further. 

It is not my intention here to give any detailed technical 
description of the operation of these two systems. My object 
is rather to deal with general issues which are apt to get lost 
sight of in technical discussions. It is sufficient for my purpose 
merely to note that while both systems employ two output 
valves in push-pull their operation differs from the ordinary 
push-pull arrangement in that only one of the output valves is 
working at any given time; the other is quiescent. But 
owing to the method of coupling, the one that is working can 
handle twice the input of the ordinary output valve without 
distortion with an average current consumption of rather 
more than half the normal amount. Further, the total current 
consumption is not comparatively steady as it is in the ordinary 


system ; it varies with the strength of signal being passed on to 
the loudspeaker. In working over a period, therefore, there is a 
large economy of current. For a given H.T. voltage, then, 
this quiescent system gives a larger output power for a smaller 
current consumption. In this respect the two new systems are 
similar. 

Class B, however, goes one stage further. In the ordinary 
way the strength of signal which an output valve can aeccom- 
modate on its grid is limited by the fact that distortion occurs 
if the grid voltage becomes positive to the filament, so that grid 
current begins to flow. For this reason the valve has to be 
operated with a large grid bias. If the distortion due to grid 
current could be eliminated (or compensated) a much larger 
range of grid swing could be tolerated and the output power of 
the valve would be correspondingly increased. 

Now examination seems to show that the distortion is 
principally due to the load which the grid current puts across 
the grid circuit. The grid circuits of amplifiers are usually 
designed to be of very high impedance, and when grid current 
is flowing the valve is in effect a very low impedance shunt. 
It therefore occurred to someone to design the preceding stage 
as a power stage with a low impedance output to the new 
output stage. In this case the effect of grid current apparently 
becomes negligible and very large signals can therefore be 
accommodated. 

All this, however, did not necessarily mean a reduction in 
current consumption. Indeed, at first sight one would suppose 
that the use of three power valves, one in the L.F. stage as 
low impedance driver and two in push-pull in the output 
stage proper, might mean an increased current consumption, 
though lower H.T. voltages would be possible for a given 
output. To reduce current consumption one might use high 
impedance valves in the output stage, but even so a little 
examination of valve characteristics will show that current 
consumption would still be high if ordinary triode (or pentode) 
valves were used. 

The scheme therefore demanded the design of special valves 
for the purpose. Those that are now becoming available are 
in effect two valves in one bottle. Each of the two is a high 
impedance valve of low anode current when operating with 
zero bias. The zero bias operation, of course, is a convenience 
though not an essential. The important features are 

(1) The low anode current required in working conditions. 

(2) The grid current and resulting grid impedance are 
such that the power valve used in the L.F. stage as a driver 
can be operated in conditions which demand only a small 
anode current in that stage. 

Such, then, are the ideas behind the new systems. Now 
let us just look at one or two features rather more carefully. 
First of all notice that both systems demand a constant H.T. 
voltage for a fluctuating current consumption. For this 
reason the systems are not suitable for mains operation, nor 
can H.T. eliminators be used. All ordinary mains units tend 
to provide constant H.T. power (i.e. voltage x current) to a set, 
not constant H.T. voltage. If the current fluctuates widely, 
so will the voltage. To get over this difficulty one would have 
to draw off many times more current than the set itself needs, 
and bleed it away in stabilising resistances. In that case the 
fluctuation would be small compared with the total current 
taken. But such a system would offer no advantage over the 
ordinary straightforward method of operation, especially where 
push-pull valves are used, in which case the current taken is 
sensibly steady. 

The next point to notice is that the two output valves need 
to be more nearly matched in their characteristics when either 
of these new systems are used than for ordinary push-pull. 
In the past it has been difficult enough to get matched valves 
new from the makers, particularly in the low voltage, high 
mutual conductance types. Matched 400-volt output valves 
have been much easier to obtain. I understand that in the 
future a larger degree of consistency will be possible, but even 
so it remains to be seen how long the two output valves will 
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remain matched in working conditions. Herein lies one of the 
reasons for the success of Quiescent Push-Pull with pentode 
valves. For it is found that sufficiently close matching of 
pentodes can be obtained by adjusting screen volts inde- 
pendently. Adjustment of H.T. volts or grid bias is not 
satisfactory. I remember trying to use this Q.P.P. system 
with triodes many years ago, but had no success over a reason- 
able period. It is the fact that the characteristics of a pentode 
are controlled principally by the screen volts that has made 
the present success of Q.P.P. possible. Or, at least, so it 
seems to me. 

In the Class B system, however, the two output valves are 
triodes. Being of high impedance, they are perhaps more 
easily matched, and, of course, the fact that grid current is 
permitted may make exact matching less necessary. That is 
a practical point which only experience can decide. At the 
same time, the existence of grid current will make it all the 
more important to have reliable transformers, both in the 
grid circuit and in the anode circuit of the output stage. In 


* * 


BOOK REVIEW 


TELEVISION, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By 
Sydney A. Moseley and H. J. Barton Chapple. 
Third Edition. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

It seems only a few months ago since the first edition of this 
book passed through our hands; and yet here is the third 
edition. This popularity is not altogether unexpected. The 
subject is one of the most fascinating of modern scientific 
romances and here we are brought into touch with it in a highly 
personal and contentious fashion. 

The book can hardly be called a serious technical work ; 
from this point of view it resembles one of those boys’ books on 
‘** the wonders of science ”’ that regularly make their appearance 
just before Christmas. Its value as a history of the search after 
television is likewise discounted to a large extent by the fact 
that it concerns itself almost entirely with the Baird process ; 
the short chapter on other systems is just as it was in the original 
edition—a sketchy summary of some of the work of a few other 
experimenters, inadequate both in scope and in detail. The 
style of writing can best be described as journalistic rather 
than judicial. And yet the book has a peculiar attraction of 
its own. Even after the highly coloured phrases have begun to 
pall, the romance of Mr. Baird’s struggle continues to excite 
our interest and our sympathy. 

In this edition the story is brought up to date. It is clear 
that during the past two years a very definite advance has 
been made. It is also clear that the achievement of real 
television is still some way off. How far off it is the reader is 
unfortunately not allowed to judge for himself. Up-to-date 
illustrations would have been invaluable in this respect. But 
although we are given a number of pictures of Mr. Sydney 
Moseley and others at more or lessrecent demonstrations, there 
is not a single recent illustration of a televised picture. It is 
a pity. 

When the next edition is called for we hope that a more 
worthy account of the work of other experimenters will be 
given. For instance, we have heard lately of successful demon- 
strations by U. A. Sanabria of Chicago, at which close-up 
pictures were shown on a screen 6 feet square with good detail 
and complete absence of flicker. Then there is the film system 
developed by H.M.V. at the Hayes laboratories. If we mistake 
not, a good deal will be heard about that in the next few months. 
There are stirring times just ahead. Ae 





Don’t forget to order your Index for 
Volume X 















both cases the primary resistances must be low (of the order 
of not more than 200 or 300 ohms) and yet the inductances 
must remain high for unusually large current variations. This 
means substantial cores and relatively higher cost for a good job, 

There is one other point about Class B which should be 
mentioned. The fact that the bugbear of grid current has been 
overcome in this system will probably of itself lead to progress 
in other ways which may not have the limitations (e.g. as to 
steady H.T. voltage) of the present Class B. It is by no means 
beyond the bounds of possibility that before long valves will 
be produced which will combine both L.F. and output stages 
in one bottle. It will no doubt be possible (as in the American 
‘“* Speed ” Twin-Triple Tube) to permit grid-current distortion 
at one place and automatically compensate it later. We have1:ow 
reached the stage of development in the radio art when further 
progress will rest more and more with the valve manufacturer 
and less and less with the component manufacturer. Recont 
experience shows that the latter can readily adapt himself 
to supply new components with desired characteristics. 
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TRADE WINDS 


Class B Components 


Hard on the heels of Quiescent Push-Pull comes Class B 
Push-Pull, the merits of which are commented upon by 
Mr. P. Wilson elsewhere in this issue. And, as ever, Varleys 
are well to the fore in producing input and output components 
to meet the requirements of Class B amplification. 


The new components are an input transformer (List No. 
DP.40) and an output choke (List No. DP.42) both of which are 
encased in bakelite mouldings and finished in the impeccable 
style common to all Varley products. The characteristics of 
the DP.40 are: Primary Inductance (No. D.C. flowing), 48 
henries ; (with 2 ma. flowing) 28 henries. The maximum 
permissible Primary Current is 6 ma. and the Primary D.C. 
resistance is 1,000 ohms. The two ratios (whole primary to 
secondary) provided are 1:1 and 1.5: 1. The resistances of 
the secondary (each half) are: 1:1 ratio, 145 ohms; 1.5:1 
ratio, 100 ohms. 


The Primary Inductance (each half) of the DP. 42 is 10 henries 
at 33 ma., and the total primary resistance is 350 ohms. The 
three ratios provided on the output side of this choke are 1.5, 
2 and 2.5: 1, so that fairly accurate matching may be obtained 
with moving-iron or high-resistance moving-coil speakers, or 
with moving-coil speakers that are already fitted with input 
transformer. 


This and many more details on Q.P.P. and Class B are 
available on the Varley Instructional Folder D.3. The respec- 
tive prices of the DP.40 and DP.42 are 15s. and 16s. 6d. 


Midgley Leighton 

Readers may remember a note published on page 118 of the 
August 1932 issue, where we gave brief details of a new electro- 
magnet moving-coil loudspeaker in whicha flat metal diaphragm 
and a metal inertia ring are used in place of the usual non- 
ferreous cone. We explained that the ring is mounted so as to 
lower the motional impedance at low frequencies and to raise 
it at high frequencies. Midgley Leighton Ltd., the makers, 
have now successfully applied the system to small permanent 
magnet speakers. At the private demonstration we attended, 
where a number of the new speakers were used in a side-by-side 
test with ordinary types, there was little doubt as to which was 
superior. We shall have more to say about these next month 
after we have tested the new speakers under home conditions. 
Meanwhile rumour has it that a well-known radio firm may 
adopt them as standard components in their instruments. _ 
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THE NEW 3*"1 
INSTRUMENT 


: ae RADIO 
{ (7 VALVES) 


9 ELECTRICALLY - REPRO- 


DUCING GRAMOPHONE 


; IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
ide)‘ Jo ea -V Le) 3 





Tus complete “3 in 1” 
home entertainer gives you : 
Firstly, seven-valve radio employing a 
superheterodyne circuit and variable 
mu valves, with the extended range, 
complete freedom from overlap and 
“ background,” and that extraordin- 
arily high degree of selectivity this 
means. 


Secondly, an electrical gramophone, 
as simple to turn on as electric light, 
and which reproduces your own 
records electrically. 


Thirdly, the latest improved type of 
automatic mechanism to play eight 
records without any attention, or to 
repeat one record indefinitely. 


Reproduction on both radio and 
gramophone is through an electro- 
magnetic moving coil speaker giving a 
tone absolutely “‘ true-to-life.”” There 
is nothing experimental about this 
model. Its thorough reliability has 
been proved over a period of many 
months before introduction. 


The cabinet work is particularly 
noteworthy. It definitely acknow- 
ledges that radio is a new thing, and 
must be treated newly. In_ basic 
principles the design recognises the 
soundness of past craftsmanship, but 
new thought is apparent in the clean 






ALL IN ONE SIMPLE INSTRUMENT. 


lines, the contrasting of exquisite 
grainings, and the absence of dust- 
catching mouldings. And _ because 
sound is influenced by cabinet design, 
this Autoradiogram has combined 
much thought, scientific skill and 
art in achieving “ true-to-life” tone 
quality—for after all, the sole object 
of the instrument is to please the ears. 
This is but a brief description of 
“‘ His Master’s Voice ” newest radio- 
gramophone. You will find below a 
more detailed specification. But to 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


.. AND 


ALL FOR D5 ous 


appreciate this model fully, you must 
see, examine, and hear it for yourself 
at any “‘ His Master’s Voice ” dealers. 


SPECIFICATION. “His Master’s Voice” Super- 
het Autoradiogram Seven, Model 524: 
Circuit. Seven-valve superheterodyne ; all mains. 
Three band- -pass circuits cnnlepel. Variable mu 
valves. Tumng by specially compensated 4-gang 
condenser. Brilliancy control to adjust tone. 
Three control knobs only: tuning, volume and 
master switch. Calibrated wavelength _ scale, 
illuminated and giving the names of principal 
stations opposite their wavelengths. Automatic 
record-change mechanism, giving continuous record 
programme of half-an-hour or more, with eight, 
ten or twelve-inch records. No pre-setting 
socommey- re button rejects any record at will. 
For A.C. or 


‘HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 


RADIO AND RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


“TRUE-TO-LIFE” 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W. 


(Price does not apply in 1.F.S.) 
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PLUS AN APOLLO 
PLAYING DESK 





















EQUALS A _ FIRST-CLASS RADIO-GRAM 


















With Collaro Induction Motor and Pick-up Unit, 
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PURCHASE 





TERMS AVAILABLE 


Full lists and address of nearest dealer on application to: 





4, BUNHILE ROW, LONDON, €.C.t 








Walnut (light, medium or dark finish). Top 18 by 11} inches 


Automatic Start and Stop, and Volume Control - £8 8 O 

With Garrard Automatic Record Changer- - - 15 5 O 

Cabinet only without Motor or Pick-up - - - ,w Y 

Table Playing Desks, spring and electric, from - - - - 218 6 
















APOLLO GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (°é") 




















To 
Customers 
















Concerning The 


LIMITED 
RECORDS BY POST carefully packed, insured, and despatched to any part of the world. His Master’s 
Voice, including the Connoisseur’s Catalogue, Columbia, Parlophone, Odeon, Polydor, Decca and 
Brunswick, and our own Special Catalogue of Rare Foreign Recordings. Our Foreign and Continental 
Department is unique, and our Mr. G. H. S. Montagu is an acknowledged authority on Foreign Recordings, 
and all matters relating to Classical and Operatic Music, and will be happy to assist and advise intending 
purchasers. 
PACKING. Carriage paid on all orders over 10/- in United Kingdom, and over £3 abroad. C.O.D. 
or V.P.P. 
INSURANCE against loss, damage or non-delivery 1/- per parcel United Kingdom, 2/6 per parcel abroad. 
CATALOGUES. Lists of Records and Accessories on application. 


Astra House, 
121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 (4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) 





Gramophone Exchange at Home & Abroad 
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Radio in 1932 

According to the figures recently published by the Wireless 
and Gramophone Trader, a new record was set up by the radio 
industry in 1932. The gross turnover for the year (at retail 
values) is given in the T'rader’s statistical survey as £36,627,425 
—nearly £7,000,000 more than in 1931. 

Perhaps the most significant item included in this total is 
that only £4,000,000 represented foreign goods. Nearly half a 
million factory-made receivers of all classes were bought during 
the vear, representing a cash value of £19,323,198, and only 
£5,000,000 was spent on components and accessories. Of the 
900,000 new licence holders, 600,000 bought manufactured 
instruments, the remaining 300,000 being accounted for by 
home constructors, ‘‘ pirates’’ tracked down by the P.O. last 
autumn, and 120,000 coupon gift sets. 

Another important fact revealed by the T'rader’s exhaustive 
survey is that while radio prices in 1932 dropped to a lower 
level than ever before, many more people purchased better 
graiesets. The result is that the year’s trading, though showing 
an increase of only 170,000 set sales, reveals an increased cash 
turnover of £7,000,000. 


C.R.S. and Q.P.P. 

Aiter hearing the London Editor’s new Quiescent Push-Pull 
radio-gramophone it does seem really marvellous that such 
power and quality are obtainable from 2-volt valves and 
batteries of small dimensions and capacity. Briefly, his equip- 
ment consists of permanent magnet moving-coil speaker, a 
four-valve chassis, incorporating two variable mu-H.F. stages, 
detector, and a Q.P.P. output stage, two Collaro pick-ups with 
faders and two H.M.V. four-spring motors, all housed in a 
Spinet type cabinet. The actual construction of the speaker 
and chassis, as well as the assembly of the gramophone equip- 
ment, was carried out by Mr. F. E. Godfrey in such a manner 
that the instrument is good to look wpon and good to listen to. 
It only remains for Mr. Mackenzie to get a class B amplifier, 
then we might have some healthy arguments on the merits 
of the two systems. 


The ** Ronnie” Earth 


Briefly, this earth tube consists of a perforated hard-drawn 
copper tube, one end of which is fitted with a solid gunmetal 
ferrule and the other end with a funnel-shaped ‘* condensing 
vent ’’ to which is fitted a terminal for the connection of the 
wire from the earth terminal of a receiver. The whole of the 
tube is 15 inches long, and is packed with a mineral compound 
having the quality of extracting moisture from the atmosphere, 
much in the same way as the calcium chloride in our fibre 
desiceators does, through the vent at the top of the tube. Thus 
when driven into the ground the tube and the surrounding 
earth are kept moist, thereby minimising any tendency for a 
high resistance being set up between the tube and earth. 

In actual practice the Ronnie certainly confirms the modest 
claims of the makers. As experience has taught us, a good earth 
is essential, not only for efficiency of reception, but also for the 
obviation of mains hum, especially modulation hum, and other 
parasitic background noises. 

Two types are available: one cadmium plated to prevent 
corrosion, and the other polished and unplated. The respective 
prices are 5s. and 6s. 


A “Wild”? Horn Improvement 

Mr. W. 8S. Wild sends us the following hint for improving the 
characteristics of an external horn: 

“Obtain three 40-inch ‘Taut’ spring curtain rods 
(Woolworths), cut off 64 inches (waste), screw the hooks sup- 
plied into the ends, opening the hooks slightly, and stretch 
them across the mouth of the horn at intervals of }-inch. The 
hooks, of course, fit on to the edge of the horn. This adds 
rigidity to the horn and results in an astonishing improvement 
of tone and volume.” 





The Ensign 

The fortunate winner of the Expert Ensign gramophone, 
announced by Mr. E. M. Ginn in last month’s issue, has sent us 
a most eulogistic letter about the polished manners and the 
cultured voice of his new ally. Had the letter been a simple 
bouquet we might have published it verbatim in our Correspon- 
dence columns as Mr. James suggested; but Hyde Park would 
scarcely be large enough to hold all the flowers. 

Those who are sceptical about the ability of a fibre needle to 
withstand the rough treatment meted out by some orchestral 
records, should digest the following phrase from the letter : 
**. . . and heavy orchestral records are a revelation as to what 
ean be done with fibres without breakdown trouble.’ So 
there ! 


Ringing the Changes 

We extend our best wishes to Mr. 8. G. Willby, who has 
recently relinquished the Editorship of the Wireless and Gramo- 
phone Trader and taken over an administrative post on the 
staff of Murphy Radio Ltd., and also to Mr. H. J. Dyer, who 
for the past few years has been Press representative to Mar- 
coniphone and is now the occupant of the chair vacated by 
Mr. Willby. Mr. Dyer’s successor is Mr. C. Lynton Harris. 
May his publicity schemes be even more convincing than 
were Mr. Dyer’s ‘ Love Nest ”’ of last August, and his master- 
piece of the previous Radio Exhibition. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Weak Motor Springs 

232 Q.—Will you please say if any damage to records is likely 
if I continue playing them on a gramophone in which 
the motor spring is weak? When the needle reaches 
the middle of a record the spring slips and makes a 
noise, rather like the crack of a pistol, and then the 
speed begins to vary and the pitch alter. 

A.—We most decidedly advise you to have the motor 
overhauled at once. If you delay doing this your 
records may show signs of wear in the places where the 
motor speed is erratic. Probably the motor grease 
in the spring barrels has perished, in which case the 
spring is liable to break at any time. 


Sound-box and Record 
233 Q.—Would you kindly tell me the technical name for a 
record on which, in one particular groove, the pick-up 
or sound-box gets stuck and will not move into another 
groove without human assistance ? 
A.—So far as we know there is no technical name for such 
a record as you describe ; there are lots of colloquial 
words we could use, but this is a respectable journal ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


LIMITATIONS OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Young’s letter in the April issue raises 
some interesting points, but one is tempted to accuse him of 
confused thinking after reading the whole of his exposition. 

In the first place, his use of painting as an analogy to repro- 
duction of music is imperfect. The landscape which is the 
original of the painting is a more or less permanent, concrete 
thing. The performance of music we transmit to records is a 
passing and transitory succession of sounds. In other words, 
we are not recording the composition, but a performance of the 
composition. And there is,surely more need for scientific 
accuracy in making a permanent record of an impermanent 
thing than in reproducing an existing landscape. 

Perhaps this is a small point. But Mr. Young states, of 
painting, that the secret of the painter’s art lies in the power 
of “‘suggesting”’ detail—that is, translating numerous sub- 
ordinate details into masses of a similar colour. How is this 
true of recording music? If, in recording an orchestra, we 
submerge individual instruments into groups lacking definition 
and clarity, we shall merely get chunks of sound, of which, 
perhaps, the bare melodies and harmonies will be the only parts 
of the original performance left. It would be similar to 
expecting an organist to reproduce exactly the timbres and 
instrumental detail of an orchestra. 

To get fidelity of reproduction, we must commence with as 
technically perfect a recording as possible. If an oboe is 
audible in the actual performance, then it must be heard on 
the record. We don’t want to be put off with a sound 
“suggesting” an oboe. In the same way, we want to have 
strings that sound like strings :. the fat burble of the trombone 
and the sharp crash of cymbals. There the “‘ scientist ’’ in the 
recording engineer, which Mr. Young disparages, is steadily 
improving records to our lasting gain. I submit that his duty 
is not to be an artist, but to transfer to the wax as faithfully 
as possible the complex sounds going on around the micro- 
phone. How excited we were when we first heard real tympani 
on records, instead of the dull thuds we had previously 
tolerated ! 

Mr. Young states that ‘‘We do not want a piano (record) to 
sound exactly like a piano.”’ I disagree—we do, but at a 
smaller volume, or, better expressed, as a perfect miniature 
of a piano. Similarly with an orchestra, a choir, a quartet, or 
anything. 

Mr. Young apparently desires a record of a concert grand 
played in a large hall to sound, in his room, like his muffled 
baby Bliithner. Is not that looking at the whole problem from 
the wrong end? If Schnabel is recording on a large Bechstein, 
for instance, we should be able to bring Schnabel and his 
Bechstein into the drawing-room, not Schnabel and a baby 
Bliithner. Otherwise, all piano records will sound exactly 
alike. My own ambition is to hear, in my own home, as exact 
a representation of the concert hall or opera house performance 
as possible, the intensity of sound subject to adjustment to 
allow for the relative cubic capacities of the hall and my 
room. 

I can very roughly illustrate what I mean by playing a 
record on my Mark 10A with a B.C.N. or similar needle, after 


having played that record with a fairly thick fibre. The B.C.N, 
gives me a small scale copy of the fibre performance, perfect 
as to detail and nuance, but without its impressiveness, sweep, 
and dynamic power. If for the fibre performance I replace the 
original, and for the B.C.N. the reproduction by record, the 
metaphor is complete. 

I agree with Mr. Young that a full orchestra cannot be 
reproduced in a small room, if by that he means the sheer 
volume and brilliance of a full orchestra. But who wants to! 
What we desire is that orchestra scaled down to the dimensions 
of our room, or rather to the limit of comfortable listening, 
without the loss of any vital tone values. 

The gramophone technician does not insist that the players 
shall be “all as nearly as possible life size ’’—no record gives 
that. But he is trying to recreate the original, and is beset 
by many variables to complicate the final result of his work. 
To attain now all the desiderata Mr. Young requires, he would 
have to take into account the type and power of gramophone 
used in reproduction, the size and acoustical properties of «he 
room where the record is to be played, and the individual taste 
of the listener in question. Obviously an impossibility—he 
must standardise. And in this lies the greatest limitation of 
the gramophone. 

If we permit the recording engineer to persevere with his 
attempts at technical perfection, we have got as far as we can. 
The rest lies with the designer of the gramophone, and, in the 
last analysis, the listener himself. 


Yours faithfully, 


West Norwood. STEPHEN HALL. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I be allowed to trespass upon your space 
in order to congratulate Mr. Young of Malta upon his letter in 
the April issue under the above heading. ; 

Mr. Young has put the entire aspect in a very clear and lucid 
manner, for, after all, what is a musical sound? In the words of 
Sir Walford Davies, it is a sound in which we can distinguish 
order, or in other words a sound that does not hurt the ear. 

My defence of the properly designed and tuned acoustic 
gramophone is that the sound or sounds that it gives are 
essentially musical, and are better suited for intelligent 
listening in an ordinary room than are the impressive but 
unmusical sounds produced by the average electrical reproducer. 

A Turner landscape charms the eye in exactly the same 
manner as a really musical sound charms the ear: but the 
Turner is not a ruthless, almost brutal, analysis of nature; in 
fact the Turner landscape achieves “‘distance’’ and the 
properly designed and properly tuned acoustic gramophone 
can also give the effect of distance in an ordinary room, 

The slogan ‘An orchestra in your room’’ is fundamentally 
wrong, because in the first place it is not an orchestra and never 
can be, and in the second place, even though it were possible 
to pack a full orchestra in an ordinary room the musical value 
would be nil. No, sir, we who place a musical sound first, 
foremost and last, must aim at an effect because it is far better 
to have a really musical effect of a performance in an ordinary 
room than it is to try to achieve the impossible and unwanted 
results of an ‘‘ orchestra in your room.” 

When seated at an orchestral or choral concert one is not 
conscious of extremes, but what one is conscious of is a perfect 
balance, and this pleases the ear, because a perfect balance is 
musical by virtue of the fact that it is orderly sound. 

It is my experience that it is now possible to obtain a 
reproduction giving real orchestral effect, really musical sound 
with the correct balance, in any ordinary room irrespective of 
its size. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1. E. M. Ginn. 
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A BULGARIAN COMPOSER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak S1r,—In the April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, your 
reviewer W.R.A., writing of ‘‘ Vardar: A Bulgarian Rhapsody ” 
by Wladigeroff, said that he did not know who the composer 
was. Nor did I until one night about two months ago I tuned 
in Prague on my wireless, and heard a piano concerto most 
brilliantly played. World Radio gave it as by Vladigerov, 
with the composer at the piano. He received an ovation at 
its finish. I have not sufficient musical knowledge to criticise 
it, but it struck me as an unusual and most attractive concerto. 
I wrote to the Gramophone Company about it in the hope that 
we may some day get that concerto on the discs over here. 
To me there is something most attractive about the Decca- 
Polydor ‘‘ Vardar ”’ referred to above. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.2. H. G, KENNARD. 


MORE SOCIETIES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—The open season for suggestion of new record 
societies is perhaps now over, the sport having lost its savour 
wit: its novelty. But there is some game left, and I would like 
to poach upon your preserve with two suggestions. 

Tie first is for a society to be devoted to the instrumental 
musi¢ written in England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. By the grace of God and Dolmetsch we have the 
Deering fantasy and the two slight but lovely fantasies of 
Morley and the very good one of Weelkes. And although 
transcribed for violins the fantasies of Purcell and the suite of 
Locke are matters to be grateful for. But Deering wrote more 
than one fine fantasy, and there is nothing recorded at all of 
the music of Jenkins and William Lawes. This field is incredibly 
rich, but it has hardly been cultivated at all. The same holds 
true of music written for the virginals ; a few examples have 
been recorded, but the great mass of really superb music is 
entirely unavailable. Moreover, so rare are viols and virginals 
and all the varieties of lute, that records afford the only means 
by which this music can be heard by those not inhabitants of 
Surrey ; and since the demand for this type of music is limited 
to a few who want it rather badly, the society method of distri- 
bution would be a rather good one. 

The other suggestion is for music of quite different character. 
It is time now past and overdue that some of the major works 
of Bela Bartok be recorded. With Sibelius he holds the 
distinction among modern musicians of being worth listening 
to; we have the Opus 14 Suite, the Allegro Barbaro, the fine 
Opus 17 Quartet, but as for the rest of his music there is a 
great lack of records. Since performers rarely dare to perform 
Bartok the result is that Bartok is not heard. This is 
unfortunate. A record society that would issue a few of the 
major works of Bartok would do much to alleviate this. Must 
it always be that only after death can a great composer be 
appreciated ? 

There is definite need for these two societies, and if properly 
managed, they should be successful. I leave these two sug- 
gestions with you with the rather forlorn hope that they may 
prove fruitful. Yours faithfully, 

Louisville, Kentucky. Pryton Houston. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—It is not altogether surprising to find on reading 
W.R.A.’s_ review of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony as 
recorded by H.M.V., and played by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
that the reviewer regards this music somewhat condescendingly 
if not actually contemptuously, If I remember rightly, 
W.R.A., according to previous reviews, does not rank 
Tchaikovsky’s, or any other Russian composer’s, music very 
highly. To be an accepted critic on music it appears necessary 
to adopt a formula, viz., Bach’s compositions are invariably 
above criticism ; Beethoven and Mozart’s come next in order 


of merit, followed by Brahms and Wagner, with Tchaikovsky 
well in the rear. 

Admitted that even from a “sound” point of view 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Fourth ”’ is not one of his best creations, but 
as a fascinating work, with brilliant orchestration, it is entitled 
to be regarded as an acquisition to the world’s library of big 
musical achievements. Tchaikovsky’s music undeniably 
appeals to the lover of beautiful melody and _ brilliant 
craftsmanship, combined with emotion, and a certain amount 
of introspective philosophy. Like Wagner’s music it is in- 
variably inspired, and shows versatility of treatment. Can 
the same be said for the majority of Bach’s and Mozart’s 
works? Bach’s compositions always appear to me to be con- 
cerned chiefly with scientific construction as appealing to the 
first-rate performer, and Mozart appears to have delighted in 
light-hearted patterns of sound, almost at times degenerating 
into mere “ tinkling.”” While, if I remember correctly, Ruskin, 
the art critic, stated somewhere that Beethoven’s music 
reminded him of a man with a handful of nails dropping them 
at intervals, with occasionally the addition of a hammer. 

As presumably 75 per cent. of people who purchase gramo- 
phone records do so with the main object of listening to the 
music, and not studying it as such, surely there can be no 
great harm done in judging any work by an excellent per- 
formance of it; bearing in mind that from a listening and 
enjoyment point of view tastes vary considerably according to 
temperament, Yours faithfully, 

Bristol. C. H. Hancock. 


REJUVENATION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—The re-recordings of Caruso are so great an 
improvement on many of his acoustic records, that it makes 
one realise how splendid it would be to have some of Melba’s 
most beautiful singing treated in like manner. All Melba’s 
arias are rather imperfect on the acoustic records—this imper- 
fection, of course, being due to the bad recording of the time, 
and not to the singing. 

The three electrical recordings, though very admirable, show 
Melba at the end of her career, and I am sure many people 
would be glad of one or two revitalised recordings of this 
peerless singer in her best coloratura réles (most of which, sad to 
relate, are now to be found in Catalogue No. 2 in the H.M.V. list. 

Re-recordings of Tetrazzini and Patti would be things to 
cherish, too, as voices such as these only ‘‘ happen ’”’ once in 
any body’s lifetime. Yours faithfully, 

Bradford. GEOFFREY SANDERSON. 

JAZZ. 
.(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I read the indictment of jazz by Mr. R. H. Young 
with interest. But I would have liked to refute every argument 
that was used. Indeed, one is accustomed to use the expression 
‘rhythmic music’ when referring to jazz music. But rhythm 
is to jazz what the fundaments are to a house, indispensable, 
but not the thing itself. Since this fundamental rhythm very 
often fails in so-called jazz music, critics have emphasized this 
necessity of rhythm to such extent that it made one believe 
that jazz is rhythm. 

Another argument Mr. R. H. Young used, was that jazz has 
a lack of substance. It would take too much space to explain 
what jazz music really is, but I will only say that jazz music 
is nothing less substantial, as music for the piano is independent 
of orchestral music. Jazz music has its own means of expres- 
sion, but not an own form. 

Jazz music has a lack of form if we believe Mr. R. H. Young. 
But what about ‘‘ The Mooche,”’ ‘‘ Blue Ramble,’ ‘‘ Sirocco,”’ 
or “ Elegy’’ by the composers Ellington and Hughes? And 
what about the intrinsic feebleness of the melodies of ‘‘ The 
Mooche,” ‘‘ Mood Indigo,’’ ‘‘ Blue Ramble,” ‘“‘ Misty Mornin’,”’ 
and many others? Why always judge jazz music after its 
worst utterances? Then we could judge symphonic orchestra 
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music after those Ketelbeys with the same right as Mr. R. H. 
Young has judged our themes after the insipid melodies of 
popular song writers! And ought we “jazz fans” to be 
ashamed of melodies like “St. Louis Blues,’ ‘‘ St. James’ 
Infirmary,” ‘‘West End Blues,’ ‘“ Basin Street Blues,” 
‘** Beale Street Blues ’’? 

As to the tone-colour and the timbres used in jazz, I believe 
that it does not matter if there is a sincere expression of one’s 
emotions and feelings. We should never forget that jazz music 
was music of the American Negro, and not an invention by 
someone who wanted to make noises that were hitherto un- 
known. Whence the origin is a sincere one and it is deeply 
rooted in the mentality of that race. A music was born that 
spoke in its own idiom. We cannot understand music like 
“Black and Tan Fantasy’ if we do not know the musical 
mentality of the Negroes. The use of the wow-wow cannot be 
condemned if its use is justified by the emotions that are 
expressed, and by the sincerity of its use. This latter fact 
makes the use of the wow-wow by white musicians after 
rejectable. But we cannot condemn it as a whole. 

Slurs and the use of all kinds of glissandi are not an effect to 
aim at, but an essential part of what is called swing. Swing 
is a kind of mixture of distinct phrasing, an attack commencing 
with a diminuendo, and a natural application of glissandi. 
Thus played passages get a swinging, inspiring, and quasi- 
spontaneous character. ‘‘ And jazz don’t mean a thing if it 
ain’t got that swing.” Glissandi as an effect are very seldom 
used (‘I got Rhythm,” by Don Redman). 

At the end of the letter of Mr. Young, we find a remark on 
the trumpeter in the Second Brandenburg Concerto. I 
do not suppose that this trumpeter will be able to tell us the 
same stories as Louis Armstrong does. I fear that Mr. Young 
will never believe that Louis Armstrong knows how to express 
deeper emotions in a way as none has done before. Judge 
Armstrong after his ‘‘ Basin Street Blues,” ‘“‘ Wild Man Blues,” 
“West End Blues,” and not after his inferior ones. 

Is it necessary to say that jazz music is essentially hot? 
At the moment there is a movement in Europe of the jazz fans 
to get together in order to defend jazz music. In France, 
Belgium, Holland, and I suppose in England, hot clubs have 
been formed. Be sure that the enemies of jazz music will 
hear of us. 

Yours faithfully, 


Heemstede, Holland. J. B. vaAN PRAAG. 


PIANISTS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Sir,—In a letter printed in your April issue, Mr. Gray- 
Fisk ventures upon a comparison of the merits of Schnabel 


and Rachmaninoff as pianists. ‘‘ Beside him (Rachmaninof?),”’ 
he says, ‘‘the much-boomed Schnabel . . . appears a very 
secondary figure. . . ."’ This seems to me to be an extremely 
rash statement, and makes me wonder if Mr. Gray-Fisk has 
ever heard both these players. 

Schnabel is generally considered the finest living exponent 
of Beethoven, and Beethoven the greatest composer of all 
time. If this be the case, it may or may not point to Schnabel’s 
pre-eminence over other pianists, but it certainly puts him 
second to none. To me, Schnabel’s art is on a far higher plane 
than the more superficial art of Rachmaninoff, but I suppose 
that is a matter of personal taste. Schnabel can, at any rate, 
be relied on to follow the composer’s instructions. Can one 
always say this of Rachmaninoff? 

It is, however, rather absurd to think of comparing two 
pianists whose style and repertoire are so different. 

Mr. Gray-Fisk is obviously an admirer of the music of 
Medtner. But he can hardly grumble at the lack of records 
devoted to this composer, considering the little attention paid 
to men like Bruckner, Mahler, and Reger by the recording 
companies. ... 

Yours faithfully, 


Basingstoke. A. CAMPBELL MurRDOCH. 


CONUNDRAKADIDDLES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—I notice W.R.A. does not know the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ Cherkess’”’; neither does the compiler of the 
April H.M.V. advance list ; neither do I. 

But I suggest that ‘‘ Cherkess ’’ may be a variant of Cherkask, 
or Tcherkask, which is : 

‘**(1) A town of South Russia, on the Don, 12 miles south of 
Novotcherkask (q.v.); (2) a town of Russia, 190 miles south. 
east of Kieff on the Dnieper.’’ (Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer 
of the World.) 

On the next page W.R.A. queries ‘‘ Vardar.”’ I suggest this 
is the 200-mile river of Serbia and Jugoslavia, not entirely 
without mention in the war. But I do not know. 

Now let someone who does know tell us all about them. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8.W.17. J. C. W. CHAPMAN, 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—From the opening paragraph of Mr. Hurst's 
April article, it would seem that the ‘‘ Worshipful Master of the 
Ancient Order of Pre-Dogs ”’ has been heckled by some of the 
Brotherhood for divulging the mysteries of their craft. 

As a humble and as yet hardly initiated member of the 
fraternity I have all to learn, and perhaps may be considered 
naive if I inquire why I should not be told about “‘ raised 
labels,’ ‘‘etched numerals,’ and when a Pre-Dog is not a 
Pre-Dog, and such seemingly deep secrets ! 

But joking apart, I wish to thank very much both ‘l'Hr 
GRAMOPHONE and Mr. Hurst for the latter’s series of articles, 
entitled ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner,’’ which I hope will be a feature 
of the Magazine for many months to come. To those not 
privileged to visit Covent Garden before the War it is most 
interesting to read about the characteristics of the singers, 
then before the public, in non-technical language. Also it 
must be remembered that not all the great singers who recorded 
are to be found in the H.M.V. part 2 Catalogue. Mr. Hurst, 
by his articles, has brought to mynotice such Fonotipia artists 
as Giannina Russ, Anselmi, and Regina Pinkert, for which I am 
very grateful. 

As regards demand creating supply, that is true to a point, 
but what also is true is that even the most intensive publicity 
only reaches a small proportion of the people to whom it is 
addressed. For instance, a gentleman living in my locality has 
been keenly interested in the gramophone for the last thirty 
years, and has some fine specimens of early recordings, 
especially of the original 10in. celebrities, such as Battistini 
(Warsaw recordings), Caruso, Ancona, and Plangon (also on 
International Zonophone). Yet he has never thought of reading 
THE GRAMOPHONE. This gentleman, then, is quite outside the 
usual channels through which old records circulate until they 
finally come to rest in a permanent collection. The serious 
part of it all is, that what has happened in the past will no 
doubt happen in the future. Namely, that however old and 
interesting a record is, if it fails to charm his changing tastes, 
he will put it in the dustbin. In cold blood he admits that this 
has been the fate of at least one old record, an_ original 
Maurel ! 

From personal experience I contend that.there must be any 
number of old records thus tucked away, and the great question 
is, how, short of making old records legal tender, are they to be 
brought into the light of day? Perhaps the joint Editors of 
THE GRAMOPHONE will draw up an appeal, and arrange t0 
have it delivered with the demand for the next instalment of 
Income Tax, complete with slogan, ‘“‘ Let your Pre-Dogs pay 
your Income Tax this half-year ”’! 

Yours faithfully, 


West Ealing. REGINALD P, MANDER. 
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Thank you. Sir£! 


Dear Mr. Ginn, 

I must apologise for not having written long ago, but it is only recently that I have 
completed what I wanted to do before writing. I have just lent the _ Expert ” to a 
friend, and while it was in his shop a number of musical people went to hear it, and of 
course were very much impressed. Mr.——., who looks after the General Electric Talkie plant 
for the theatres here, was most enthusiastic. He brought some Test Records of varying 


frequencies just to see what the m Expert ~ would do, and his wife had great difficulty 
in getting him to g0 home. Numbers of my friends have heard it and if you could see the 
pleasure that this one machine has given, you would feel your whole life was worth while, 
apart from anything else you have done. I get excellent results with your Fibre Needles, 
and I started keeping account of the number of records I played and thought you might be 
interested to have the ‘‘ score card”’ of the first few needles—just as it is. A horizontal stroke 
represents a clipping of the point and a vertical stroke represents one side played. Some of 
my records are old ones that have been steel worn, but most have not had steel on them ; 
the actual needle butts are stuck on to the card. You will see that the greatest number of 
sides | have played without repointing is 47, and the greatest number of sides from one 
needle is 359; at that rate you have sent me enough fibres to play 500,000 records. I hope 
the few remarks I have made re my experiments will be of interest to you. The second 
Expert ”” Sound Box is still giving good service on our old Columbia at home. 
With kindest regards and deep gratitude for the * Expert’’ Gramophone. 
Yours sincerely, R. M. S. T——— 
Wellington, New Zealand. 








- 


The original letter and the actual ‘‘ Score Card”’ is open to your 


inspection at any time. (te 





Here is a list of “Expert” products 


GRAMOPHONES SOUND BOXES ACCESSORIES 


‘* Expert ’’ Senior £32:10:0 ALL nditieids dasitiindiies ‘¢ Expert ’’ Fibre Cutter - 6/- 


“6 ” Airtight Fibre 
Junior £22:10:0 Expert”’ Special, for all ” , f 

horns over 6ft. in length 65/- Container 5/6 
Minor £17:10:0 ‘*Expert’’ Standard, for all Record Brush 1/9 

interior horns and small outside Fibre Needles, 


Ensign £12:10:0 horns . ‘ “ - 35/- per 50 - - 2/- 
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HAND -MADE GRAMOPHONES 
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GRAMOPHONES 
Acoustic and Radio 











IS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO ARE 
INTERESTED IN GOOD REPRODUCTION 


OUR READERS SAY 


‘“**Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio’ is a very fine production and should 
have a ready sale when one considers the price and wealth of information which 
it contains. It should appeal to all who are interested in gramophones—both 
the ‘fan’ and the novice—as it would appear to be a standard work on 
these topics. It is deserving of the highest praise.”’ 


“T am particularly pleased with ‘Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio.’ I 
never expected it to contain such a wealth of useful information. It should 
certainly become a standard book of reference.” 





PRICES : Is. 2d. (Paper Covers) ; 2s. 3d. (Buckram Covers), POST FREE 


FROM THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
RECORD SHOP 


On our shelves are to be found the most 
amazing collection of records which we gather 
from practically every corner of the earth. 


Call or write for our 


Encyclopedia of the 
World’s Best 
Recorded Music 

PRICE 1/6 


Post-paid from us or from the London Office of 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
10a, Soho Square, W.1 


Published by 
The Gramophone Shop, Inc. 


18 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK - NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


IMPORTING AND EXPORTING A SPECIALITY 


CA cheap issue 


THOUGHTS 
ON MUSIC 


Compiled by Hervey ELWwEs 
216 pages 8v0 





Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph 
wrote: “A most desirable book... . 
Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of 
criticism. The author has done his work 
well ind 


PRICE 1/-, POSTAGE 3d. 
(Limited Number Only) 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


RECORD 


10° rReEcorRDs 1/3 


SYD LYPTON AND HIS GROSVENOR HOUSE BAND 
( *The Lord Mayor’s Show (Fox-Trot March) 
1 163! Sarony 
| *What have we got to lose ? (Fox-Trot) 
Kahn- Kent-Alter 
*Won’'t you stay to Tea ? (Fox-Trot) Gordon- Reve 
1 164. *Look what you've done (Fox-Trot) 
t Kalman- Ruby 


OSCAR RABIN AND HIS ROMANY BAND 
( *Little Nell (A Melodrama in Rhythm) Divina 
1 165, *Try a little Tenderness (Fox-Trot) 
Woods- Campbell- Connelly 
*Willow weep for Me (Fox-Trot) Ronel 
1 166 *Hyde Park Corner (6-8 One-Step) 
| Hiargreaves- Damarell- Evans 
Pt ppm Wishes (Fox-Trot) Furber-Posford 
1 167 | *Let me give my Happiness to you (Fox-Trot) 
(Both from Film ‘‘ Good Companions ’’) 
( Furber-Posford 


RUDY STARITA AND HIS BAND 
{ *Jolly old Ma! Jolly old Pa! (Fox-Trot) 
1 16 Lloyd-Wallace 
: *Sitting on the Benches (Fox-Trot) Cooper 
1 169 (*A Broken Rosary (Waltz) Klein- Dillon 
( *Little Miss Gadabout (Fox-Trot) Haden 


MANTOVANI AND HIS TIPICA ORCHESTRA 


Sweethearts of Yesterday. Part 1,arr. Henry Hall. 
Introducing : My Old Dutch, Sweet Genevieve, 
Good-bye, Dolly Gray, My Pretty Jane, Alice, 


Introducing: Clementine, Nelly Bly, Eileen 
Alannah, Sweet Rosie O’Grady, Maire my 
Girl, Come into the Garden, Maud. 


REGINALD KING AND HIS FAMOUS LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
1 17 1 \ Dainty Lady Leo Peter 
. Moonbeam Leo Peter 
ZIGANO’S ACCORDEON BAND 
1 172 ( In far away Donegal (Waltz—Yodelling Refrain) 


<« Emilienne (Waltz—Yodelling Refrain by Billy 
(Noonan) Baptiste-Alexander 


1 170- where art thou 
— of Yesterday. Part 2,arr. Henry Hall, 


GIPSY JOE’S NOVELTY ACCORDEON BAND 
( *Put a little Springtime in the Winter of their 
1 173: Lives (Fox-Trot) Flanagan- Knox 
(sunny Madeira (Rumba) Gilbert 


EDDY KING (Baritone, with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
1 174! (My Wishing Song (Waltz Song) Kahal- Burke 
| Dreams Kahal- Burke 


VINE AND MORE (Comedians, with Orchestral 
Accompaniment) 
1 175; ‘ Fiddler Joe London- More 


| Eucalyptus More- Harrington 


GEORGE DOSHER (The Great American oe Bass) 
(With Orchestral Accompaniment 
1 176 1 High Water ea. Mc Kirdy 
' The Banjo Song Weedon- Homer 


Records starred (*) have vocal refrains 


SUPERTONE RECORDS 


THE BRITISH HOMOPHONE CO., LTD. 
BARRY ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK 
LONDON, N.W.10 


Phones : Willesden 0386, 0387, 4394. Grams : “ Homocord, Haries, London ” 
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The “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart Advertisers’ Announcements 


Rates—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate 
of twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. 
The advertiser's name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. Compound 
words will be counted as two words. All advertisements must be ee W. h 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The e ave 
Advertisement Manager, THe GraMopHone, 10a, Soho Square, 
London, W.1. Should the advertiser desire his announcement to f: il d 
be addressed to a box number, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho 
Square, W.1 (which address—six words—must, of course, be paid never al e 
for at the ordinary rate of twopence per word), 6d. extra for the 


forwarding of replies must be sent. to sell anything 


FOR SALE we have advertised in the Exchange 
-T.H. “ Truspeed”’ Motor. Perfect condition. Scarcely used. 30s. and Mart column.” 
—K. Barton, WILLows, SHEPPERTON. This is an unsolicited tribute from 
R= Super Power Speaker 1932 model A.C. or D.C. 200/250 volts. one of our regular advertisers which 
Speech coillohm. Perfect order, £4 10s. Input transformer 10s. we publish for the benefit of our 
extra.—HAa.e, 15, Opprpans Roap, N.W.3. 























readers who have any unwanted 
ORTY-EIGHT Society first volume. Dolmetsch’s unique recording gramophone material for sale. 
only once fibre played. What offers !—SNELL, ARUNDALE, The Exchange and Mart column is 
LETCHWORTH. 
undoubtedly the cheapest and most 
-M.V. Eroica Symphony—Mengelberg; Tannhauser Overture— efficient medium open alike to the 
Venusberg, Stokowski—Eaton, ‘‘Srequest,” Hotty Lanes, public and the trade for the quick 


MARGATE. , 
> disposal of gramophones, records, 
-M.V. Re-entrant model 163. New. £18.—Rosins, 13, Kine and accessories. 


Epwarp Roap, BryNnMAwrR. Raves are shown below. 
-M.V. Radio Gramophone A.C. Model 521 (in perfect condition), Send your advertisement now. 
Offers.—**‘ GABLEWoop,”’ NORFOLK AVENUE, SANDERSTEAD, SURREY. 
(Sanderstead 1727.) : wey 
; : : = = es RATES.—Twopence per word with a minimum charge of 
-M.V. Automatic Radiogram, A.C. Model 521. Fine condition. Se 2 age ; 
: ye é © shaee two shillings. The advertiser’s name and address will be 
Heard any evening. Accept £25.—Macieop, 2, Peryt Pwace, er a : 
CHELSEA, 8S.W.3. charged for. Box numbers one shilling extra, including 


the forwarding of replies. 




















-M.V. Radiogram 501 (as new) with albums of classical records. 
Bargain. 14 Guineas—or separate offer.—CRESSWELL, 22, GLENDOR 
GARDENS, Lonpon, N.W.7. 
ELTROPE pick-up 22s. 6d., Pen 220A (unused), 10s.—BuTLER, 
17, EvGaR AVENUE, ToLworTH, SURREY. T Ti T tfit of 
ROPERTY of a well-known Gramophone expert. An H.M.V. CHEAPER & BETTER par rend = d ih ie. 
re-entrant No. 194 in Antique Oak, fitted with E.M.G. Arm and IMPROVED tone-frame, six nee ues ane 1UDf- 
Reproducer, Electric A.C. Motor and Distant Control, giving a repro- cant, 2/10. Tiny Harp outfits, also improved, 2/-. 
duction equal to an E.M.G. Mark 10a. Price £17 10s.—Box No. 121, All refill needles now 8d. per doz. Say if for 
c/o THE GramopuHone, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. pick-up. H. HALL, Milrig, Galston, Ayrshire. 
IBELIUS Society. Volume one. Fibre played only few times. 
What offers ?—Box No 145, c/o THe GraMoPHONE, 10a, Sono 
Square, W.1. 


ANNOY Senior Radio-Gramophone. Cost 55 guineas. £30 or offer.— TH SHOP FOR SECOND. 














| 











Box No. 133, c/o THe Gramopuone, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. HAND RECORDS 


IRTZ full size cabinet gramophone. Latest type. £15.—Write, vo ane Se et an ot eee e ages 


BM/CCWD, Lonpon, W.C.1. small lots purchased 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 
WANTED 33, HIGH STREET, QuvonD A 
UGO Wolf Society lst Volume with Newman’s notes. Good pearstere [osc mms en est ane ceca oan amas 
condition essential.— Box No. 110, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, 
Shara 8 ORDER FORM 
.M.V. €1809, C1859. Full price for good condition.—Write, 
SOOKE, “‘ GREYSTONES,” Lacock, WILTS. 
































MY rds ( tic), “Hugh the D ie persed THE GRAMOPHONE, 
-M.Y. records (acoustic), ug. ne rover set, anc tnglis. 

Singers. Send titles and condition.—OLpakeER, 32, CANYNGE 104, Soho Square, London, W.t 

Square, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. I enclose my subscription for 145. for one year, post free, 
beginning with number. 
MISCELLANEOUS Date 193 


ECORDS on approval] by return of post. Send for particulars and 


lists of our 25,000 stock.—J. B. Cramer & Co. Lrp., 44, AcRE Lang, Name 
S.W.2. (stock capitacs) 


‘ddress 











GPEND your Holidays in Congenial Surroundings. Enthusiastic 
Gramophile offers comfortable board-residence ; sunny, modern 
house; good cooking; near sea; moderate terms.—‘* TRENWITH,” 
WESTFIELD Roap, SOUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


COUPON 


coupon must be cut ou: and attached to 
any technical ey y with a stamped and 
2 4 oO 


Pp answer 




















desired. 
Available until May 3ist, 1933 
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Supplied through Factors only 


MAINSPRINGS 


Send fer Descriptive List ef Sizes 


Ss George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


75/77 SUSSEX ROAD 
CROYDON, SURREY 
Phone: Croydon 3441/2 











Mr. Dust and Mrs. Warp 


Arm in arm they cake-walk through the lifeof a record, unless 

—your discs are guarded. J USSRITE is the proud system 

over a ten-year test. Ask for folder. See how it works. 
Security for 50 or 1,000 Records. ' 


Murdoch Trading Company, 59, Clerkenwell Rd., E.C.1. 











A Steel Needle on a Compo- 


sition Record is an Outrage 
The best Non-metal Needle is the HALL Fibre 
Triangular, Standard or Thick, per 100 3/3. 
Round Shank, for Pick-ups, per 50 
3/33 per 100 6/-. Samples 1/-. 
Japanese Fibre, fine quality, per 100 1/6. 
Alto Cutters, 4/9. 
Burmese Colour Needlics. 1/- & 2/- 
packets. 
Meltrope Sharpener for B.C.N. 5/3. 
The B.C.N. Sharpener, 3/2, e 
and other Accessories. Prices include 
postage. Lis m :— = . cet 
DAWS CLARKE & CO. (Trade inquiries invited) 
23, The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W.4 








An enterprise that everybody 
said was needed 
vide ‘“‘ Tue GRAMOPHONE” 


We Agree! 


@ The Recorded Music Library is 
necessary for all Gramophonists. 
Membership terms upon application to: 

*phone 59 GEORGE STREET Non-ferrous 


Welbeck BAKER STREET needle 
9223 LONDON, W.1 -users only 








THE CASCADE III 


with its large, dead straight external 

horn is demonstrably the finest 

instrument normally obtainable for 

playing gramophone records, and 
its price is low. 





Compton MACKENZzIE: “Reproduction better than on 
any other instrument that I have heard.” 


Write, call, or telephone (Willesden 2825) 


W. J. BOND & SONS 


Milton Avenue (G), Harlesden, N.W.10 
(Behind Harlesden Bakerloo Station) 








TRU DOCRININTTING 587 


"Kuved Relfrepe 


MATCHES ALL MACHINES 
PORTABLES UP TO 
LARGE MODELS. 


1 
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The British Musician and 


Musical News 
MONTHLY : 6d. 


53, BARCLAY ROAD, WARLEY WOODS, 
BIRMINGHAM 


Specimen inte of two issues will be sent to 
readers of ‘ The Gramophone’ on request (4d. stamps 
to be forwarded to cover cost of postage) .....in the 
hope that contact with the paper will inspire regular 
purchase. 





From ‘Tus Gramopuone,’ March 1932, by Christopher Stone. 

‘ Any of our readers who are not regular readers of the British 
Musician should lose no time in sampling a copy: the analytical 
notes on famous recorded works are most valuable, and complete 
sets are available at a reasonable price on application to the 
Editor, Mr. Sydney Grew, 53, Barclay Road, Warley 
Woods, Birmingham.’ 


From ‘Musicat Canaba,’ November 1931. 
‘Sydney Grew, editor of the British Musician, is one of the 
wisest writers on musical matters in the British Empire. His 


criticisms are always helpful. His love for music makes 
him a crusader—and we need crusaders to-day!’ 








Complete Sets of the ‘ British Musician’ (1926-1931: 

72 numbers) are available—£1-1-0, carriage paid. 

Also a few sets with Covers slightly faded 10/-, 
carriage forward. 
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Hear the New Singing 
Discovery —— 


A THE SERENADERS 


Wilh Ms Accor deoy 


nat 
BIG SELLERS THE SERENADER 


EV’RY NOOK AND ere YOU ARE duperaners : \ MR 882 


THIS MONTH aad PALE VOLGA MOON 


BILLY REID and the London Piano-Accordeon Band 


Bil & ROGK-A-BYE MOON. > © >. : 2] } MR885 
JAN ZALSKI, 


Tenor 


SEALOUST (cee e-O) ° ° ° . 
FRED HARTLEY'S weneee 
MARIGOLD 


Ae on Te . MUSETTE | . hee s Gi a .- 


REILLY and COMFORT. Duettists 


WHEN THE WILD WILD — SRSEnS . ° . 
MY WISHING SONG . . . 
9 


REGINALD DIXON, Site Solos 
YOUNG AND HEALTHY (Theme Song. “42nd Street") . } 
DOWN THE TRAIL TO THE GIRL I LOVE é 
BILLY COTTON and His Band 
LEY. IN EV'RY NOOK AND CORNER YOU ARE MISSING. Slow 
SWEETHEART. Slow Fox-Trot | % 


THE GIRL IN THE LITTLE GREEN HAT. Fox-Trot . 
* YOUNG & HEALTHY. Fox-Trot (Theme Song, *‘ 42nd Street 7 


BERTINI and the Tower Blackpool Band 
AT THE CLOSE OF A LONG LONG DAY. Waltz 
I WANT A GIRL LIKE DADDY HAD. Quick-Step 
¢ This month’s List of New REGAL-ZONOPHONE 
% — gladly sent post free—Regal-Zonophone, 
lerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 


Wn a defen bhuks : 
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